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THE MONTANA SYSTEM OF ADMINISTERING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Dr. M. A. BRANNON 


CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


THE map of practically every state in 
the Union teaches that state institutions of 
every kind, governmental, eleemosynary, 
custodial and edueational, have been located 
by political barter. Questions of efficiency 
and economy in subsequent state service 
seem to have had little or no significance in 
determining location. Personal and provin- 
cial objectives apparently dominated legis- 
lative action. Legislators were motivated 
by such questions as ‘‘How can I secure 
some revenue-producing institution for my 
community, my constituents?’’ and ‘‘ How 
ean I, myself, secure permanent recogni- 
tion for my legislative service?’’ rather 
than, ‘‘How ean I achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number?’’ Such 
questions seem always to have been an- 
swered politically, with the result that 
there is to be found on every state political 
map an institutional mosaic. This tradi- 
tional politieal procedure is responsible for 
the development in many states of two or 
more separated universities instead of one 
staunch university. This unfortunate mul- 
tiplication of higher educational institu- 
tions in a commonwealth frequently penal- 
izes its economies, its interest in cultural 
and seientifie work, and the development of 
its state consciousness. So expensive and 


unsatisfactory has this competitive educa- 
tional product of political barter become 
in many states that earnest efforts are be- 
ing made to secure a reorganization of 
higher educational institutions in order 
that tandem, constructive educational pro- 
cedure may be substituted for head-on col- 
lisions. Several of these states, looking to- 
ward readjustment of higher educational 
policies, have sought information regard- 
ing Montana’s system of administering her 
state-supported collegiate institutions. In 
order that Montana’s experiences may be 
examined and possibly prove helpful I shall 
endeavor to sketch the evolution of the plan 
and the techniques employed in its opera- 
tion, and shall present some of the mani- 
fest results, together with the comparative 
costs of higher education in twelve West- 
ern and Rocky Mountain states. 

Following the lead of older states, Mon- 
tana reacted affirmatively to political forces 
which determined the location of all her 
state institutions. In 1893 the legislature 
established and located the State Univer- 
sity at Missoula, the College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Bozeman, the 
School of Mines at Butte and the State 
Normal College at Dillon. Running true 
to the separatists system followed by many 
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other states, intensive competition among 
the four institutions of higher education 
and the respective communities in which 
they were located developed at once and 
from year to year, was augmented. 
Faculties, students and friends of each unit 
of higher education industriously capital- 
ized every available economic, social and, 
political interest for their own institution 
and worked directly or indirectly against 
every other unit of higher education in 
the state. Naturally, during every session 
of the legislature competition reached 


fever heat. Vigorous and hostile lobbies 


sought appropriations for each educational 


institution. Educational lobbying became 
so intense during the early sessions of 
Montana legislatures that it was difficult 
for the legislators to consider important 
state matters in other divisions of govern- 
ment. This educational competition and 
head-on collision of state teaching units 
operated positively within the legislature 
and throughout the state. It interfered 
with the development of service and the 
building of state Effort, 
energy and money which should have been 
employed constructively for the enrich- 
ment of institutional life and the improve- 
ment of public service were wasted in legis- 


consciousness. 


lative and state-wide rivalries. 

As the eost of government advances, it 
becomes increasingly evident that subse- 
quent generations must bear the increasing 
burdens resulting from the use of purely 
political procedure in locating state insti- 
tutions. The burden is indeed becoming so 
acute that society is seeking vigorously for 
relief. If reduction and scientific reloca- 
tion of institutions are impossible, the 
quest is next directed toward amelioration 
of the situation and the lightening of bur- 
dens without cheapening and reducing edu- 
cational service. Manifestly the more vital 
the state service, the more significant and 
serious become the questions of modifica- 


tion. A careful analysis of the four arms 
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or divisions of government, legislative. 
executive, judicial and educational, indi. 
cates that society will be seriously penalized 
by unscientific and crude procedure jy 
dealing with the institutions built for ser. 
vice in the educational or fourth division 
of government. It happens, 
that this is the governmental division in 
which local and provincial interest always 
expresses itself most actively and effec. 
tively. This is doubtless true in part be- 
cause education is intimately related to 
the interests of the home, in the training 
and development of the child. Univer- 
sally the desire for educational advantages 
near the home, that is, accessibility, stimu- 
lates citizens in different communities to 
work feverishly for the establishment of 
an institution of higher education within 
their own area of the state. It is natural 
that this competition for higher educa- 
tional service near home should merge and 
be capitalized by politicians, with the re- 
sult that institutions are divided and mul- 
tiplied and that their location and sites 
are determined by political expediency and 
not solely in relation to needs and oppor- 
tunities of a long-time program of efficient 
and economical educational state service. 
This multiplication and separation of in- 
stitutions of higher education indubitably 
leads to bitter competition for appropria- 
tions among the separated institutions and 
the communities in which they are built. 
This competition is usually expressed by 
wasteful and unnecessary duplication of 
work, by lobbying for state support, and 
by unfortunate institutional and_ local 
rivalries. After twenty years of educa- 
tional guerilla warfare, thoughtful leaders 
in Montana determined to secure release 
from a situation which was definitely waste- 
ful and unstatesmanlike. One of these 
thoughtful leaders, Dr. John S. Durston, a 
son of Yale and Heidelberg, devised a cos- 
mopolitan plan for the control of institu- 
tions of higher education and successfully 


moreover, 
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advoeated its substitution for the provin- 
eial policy which had prevailed in the 
state. Dr. Durston in his scholarly travels 
had observed that large business organiza- 
tions operating plants in widely separated 
areas of the country, and even operating 
in different countries, had devised efficient 
coordinating agencies located in remote 
eities, New York, London or Paris, with 
the result that high efficiency and economy 
replaced the inefficiency and wastefulness 
of separated organizations. This world 
scholar and educational statesman reasoned 
that if good-will and understanding were 
possible and desirable in highly competitive 
business enterprises, they should prove 
helpful and salutary in the altruistic, non- 
profit-making service of higher education. 
He set forth his ideas in a proposed legisla- 
tive act which was discussed and accepted 
by the 1913 session of the legislature. Thé 
statute reads in part as follows: 


Section 1. From and after the first day of 
July, 1913, the State University at Missoula, the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Boze- 
man, the School of Mines at Butte, and the Normal 
School at Dillon, and such Departments of said 
institutions as may hereafter be organized, shall 
constitute the University of Montana, under the 
name and style of the University of Montana. 

Section 2. The control and supervision of the 
University of Montana, as hereinbefore constituted, 
is vested in the State Board of Education, which 
must appoint a president and faculty for each of 
the various State institutions constituting The 
University of Montana, as hereinbefore provided, 
and such other officers, agents and employees for 
said University of Montana, and for its component 
state institutions as the State Board may deem 
necessary, including, a Chancellor of the University 
of Montana, and whose powers and duties shall be 
such as may be prescribed by the State Board of 
Education, which shall also prescribe the powers 
and duties of the presidents, faculty, officers, 
agents, and employees of said institutions, com- 
posing said University of Montana, and shall also 
establish for the government of the University of 
Montana and for its component institutions, and 
for the instruction given therein, such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the laws of the 
State, as may be necessary for the proper govern- 
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ment and control of the University of Montana, 
and its said component institutions. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the State 
Board of Education, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, in the government and control of said Uni- 
versity of Montana, and its component institutions, 
as conferred upon it by the Constitution of the 
State, to take such steps and prescribe such rules 
as may be necessary to prevent unnecessary dupli- 
cations of courses of instruction in the various 
educational institutions composing the University 
of Montana; to investigate carefully the needs of 
each of said institutions with reference to build- 
ings, equipment and instruction; to estimate the 
necessary appropriations required for such needs 
and to make recommendations to the Legislative 
Assembly accordingly. ... 

Section 6. The presidents of each of the edu- 
cational institutions constituting the University of 
Montana, as herein prescribed, in connection with 
their respective executive boards of the several 
institutions, as now prescribed by law, shall have 
the immediate direction, management and control 
of their respective institutions, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision, direction and control of the State 
Board of Education, as now prescribed by law, 
and no one of the presidents of any of said insti- 
tutions shall have any direction, control, manage- 
ment or authority in or over any of said institu- 
tions, except his own. 

Approved March 14, 1913 (see Session Laws of 
Montana, 1913, Chapter 92). 


The dominant principle of this legisla- 
tion was centralized, coordinating control 
granted to the State Board of Education 
and exercised by its executive officer, the 
chancellor of the university. It was hoped 
that this plan would minimize the unfor- 
tunate results of prior competition among 
the local communities within which the 
units of higher education had been estab- 
lished, that unnecessary misunderstanding 
and ill will among faculties, student bodies 
and alumni would be greatly reduced, that 
‘‘unnecessary duplications’’ would be elim- 
inated and thereafter prevented among 
the units of the consolidated university, 
and that the units of higher education 
would move tandem in serving the state 
unselfishly, economically and efficiently. 

As might be expected, this legislative 
measure was sharply opposed both by in- 
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stitutional and community interests. It 
was generally feared that outside and dic- 
tatorial control would be imposed upon the 
institutions composing the University of 
Montana. Resistance against the legisla- 
tive measure was so stubborn that the state 
board of education was disposed to move 
slowly against institutional and community 
opposition and did not, during the biennium 
of 1913-15, deem it advisable to appoint a 
chancellor. Stimulated by the institutions 
and communities affected by the legislation 
written in chapter 92, the legislature of 
1915 repealed the act. Governor S. V. 
Stewart, of the state 
board of education, realizing that the Act 
of 1913 had great merit, vetoed the repeal. 
The opponents of the measure were unable 
to secure further action on the part of the 
legislature of 1915, and the governor’s veto 


who was chairman 


was unquestioned during the remainder of 


the session. During 1915 the board of edu- 
cation instituted its quest for a chancellor 
and in October of that year elected Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, the first chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

The legislative act of 1913, providing 
for the consolidation of the State Univer- 
sity at Missoula, the State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanie Arts at Bozeman, 
the State School of Mines at Butte, and 
the State Normal College at Dillon, pre- 
scribed also the duties of the presidents of 
the institutions. Prescription of 
the duties of the chancellor were wisely 
omitted. It was evident that Dr. Durston, 
the author of the consolidating university 
statute, recognized the wisdom of leaving 
this highly important function to the state 
board of education. Manifestly the har- 
monious administration of this interesting 
experiment in coordinating institutions on 
separated campuses depended upon a 
proper adjustment of the powers and 
duties of the chancellor and the presidents 
and upon the development of scientific 


several 
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technique in the exercise of the authority 
delegated by the state board of education 
to the chancellor. After experimenting 
for two years with the complex questions 
involved in administering the four sepa- 
rated institutions—each having gone its 
own competitive way—the state board of 
education adopted the following resolution 
relative to the powers and duties of the 
chancellor : 


I. Relation of the Chancellor to the State Board 
of Education: 

The Chancellor is the chief executive officer of 
the University and as such performs the duties 
prescribed by law, and carries out the orders of 
the Board. He is responsible to the Board for the 
prompt and effective execution of all policies de 
termined upon for the proper enforcement of the 
rules and regulations adopted for the several insti 
tutions of the University. He shall act as the 
medium of communication between the Board and 
the officers and organization of the University. 
He shall attend and participate in all meetings of 
the Board at which matters relating to his office, 
or to any of the institutions or affairs of the Uni 
versity are under consideration. He shall make 
nominations and reports of appointments, promo- 
tions, salaries, transfers, suspensions, dismissals, 
and resignations of administrative officers, mem- 
bers of the instructional and scientific staffs, and 
other employees of the several institutions of the 
University. As prescribed by law, he shall sign 
all diplomas, degrees, papers, instruments, and 
documents executed by the University. It is als 
his duty to report to the Board, at reasonable in- 
tervals, on the general condition of the University 
and to make recommendations concerning general 
policies that will promote the development of th 
higher educational system of the State. 


II. Relation of the Chancellor to the University. 


The Chancellor is a member of all legislative 
bodies within the University organizations and de- 
cides all questions of jurisdiction, not specifically 
defined, of the several councils, faculties, and offi- 
cers. He may refer any question of institutional 
or general University policy to any council, faculty, 
committee, or to any member of the instructional 
or scientific staffs for investigation and report. 
He may call special meetings of any council, 
faculty or committee at any time. The Chancellor 
shall afford every opportunity, consistent with 
sound administration and educational policy, to 
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ery officer and member of the instructional and 

entific staffs to present suggestions for the gen- 
eral welfare of the University or of any of its 
institutions. 

[he Chancellor may veto any act of any council, 
faculty or committee within the University, but in 

doing he shall transmit with the veto a written 
statement of the reasons for such action. A copy 
f each veto statement shall be transmitted to the 
Board. Any council, faculty, or committee may 
ippeal from a veto of the Chancellor to the Board 
and may be represented before the Board by one 
f its members for this purpose. 


Ill. General Powers and Duties of the Chancellor. 


The Chancellor shall prepare and submit to the 
Board such annual and special reports concerning 
the University as the Board may require. He shall 
also prepare and present annually to the Board, 
the University budget. When approved by the 
Board, this budget shall govern all expenditures, 
subject to the provisions of the law and to the 
rulations of the State Board of Examiners, 


IV. Incidental Powers of the Chancellor. 

As the Chief Executive Officer of the University, 
the Chancellor is especially charged with the duty 
f securing harmony and cooperation among the 
institutions of the University, and the economical 
oordination of their instructional and scientific 
work, To these ends he has such powers as may 
be definitely delegated to him by the Board; and 
n addition such incidental powers as are necessary 
properly to perform the duties of his office. 


An examination of the outline of the 
chancellor’s powers and duties indicates 
that the state board of education recognized 
the complex and wide-sweeping respon- 
sibilities of their executive officer and dele- 
gated authority commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility imposed. By the same token, 
the chancellor naturally recognized the 
high responsibilities of the presidents of 
the various units of the university and en- 
deavored to secure authority for each presi- 
dent commensurate with the responsibility 
to be discharged. This policy of keeping 
authority and responsibility in even and 
judicial balance has steadily characterized 
the actions of the state board of education, 
the chancellor and the presidents who are 
charged with administering this exceed- 
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ingly interesting educational experiment of 
coordinating separated institutions into one 
integrated university. 

Chancellor Elliott, during his adminis- 
tration, which continued for six and a half 
years, elaborated and established effective 
and economic coordination of four univer- 
sity units situated on campuses hundreds 
of miles apart. In place of four separate, 
competing institutions, operating without 
budgets, employing different methods of 
accounting, encroaching wherever possible 
upon the work of one another, and each 
feeling more or less that it possessed vested 
rights, Dr. Elliott left a coordinated uni- 
versity composed of four units, with busi- 
ness offices thoroughly modernized and 
operating with budgets; with vital, experi- 
mental and enterprising faculties; with 
duplication of courses minimized and elim- 
inated and with a consuming desire to give 
higher educational service to students and 
to improve steadily in all public service 
relations. The Montana system is unique 
in America. Dr. Elliott had no precedents 
to study or follow. He built exceedingly 
well and displayed unusual foresight and 
wisdom in elaborating the details and tech- 
niques of an enlarged and coordinated in- 
stitution. 

Since the conclusion of Chancellor 
Ellictt’s administration, the legislature has 
authorized the establishment and develop- 
ment of two additional teaching units of 
the University of Montana—the Eastern 
Montana Normal School at Billings and 
the Northern Montana College at Havre. 
The two new units were established in re- 
sponse to many factors, of which accessi- 
bility was the major. It was easier in 1922 
for students in northern and eastern Mon- 
tana to travel to the University of Minne- 
sota, six hundred miles to the east, than it 
was to reach the nearest unit of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. Legislative provision 
for refund of railroad fares in excess of 
$10.00 ameliorated the situation but did 
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not compensate adequately for the loss of 
time, the inconvenience of a circuitous jour- 
ney and the fatigue of traveling from re- 
mote points in far eastern Montana to any 
unit of the University of Montana. 

When the Eastern Montana Normal 
School was located, there was a notable 
exception to the use of traditional political 
In 1925 (see Session Laws of Mon- 
tana, 1925, Chapter 160, Section 6) the 
legislature of Montana made _ permissible 
the appointment of a commission of educa- 
tional experts in that the various 
communities petitioning for the location of 
institution of higher education 
might be surveyed. After a thorough sur- 
vey the commission submitted to the state 
board of education a report incorporating 
its findings in the several cities seeking to 
become the home of the institution. 
This commission investigated the educa- 
tional, the economic, the social, the sani- 
tary, the recreational, and other factors 
which should be evaluated in determining 
the location and site of an institution of 
higher education. This procedure caused 
Dr. John J. Tigert, then U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, to write me the fol- 


barter. 


order 


a new 


new 


lowing: 


The step which Montana has taken to insure the 
establishment of a higher educational institution 
in a location to secure the best results interests 
me very much. This is the first instance of the 
kind that has come to my attention. I think the 
State is to be congratulated on the wisdom it has 
shown in going about the matter in this scientific 
way. It has set an example which other States 
might well follow in establishing new institutions. 


The success or failure of Dr. Durston’s 
plan to consolidate the various units of 
higher education and develop a single co- 
operating university depended upon many 
factors. Unless the legislature recognized 
clearly that its field of action was legisla- 
tion and not administration, conflicts with 
university administration would unques- 


tionably result. This was a highly impor- 
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tant factor to consider, and credit must be 
given to subsequent legislatures of Mon- 
tana for general recognition of this basic 
principle in government—that is, that there 
must be no conflict among the legislative, 
executive, judicial and educational divi- 
sions. Otherwise, serious impairment and 
possible destruction of efficiency in the di- 
vision of government whose field is invaded 
by the representatives of any other division 
will result. 

The Montana system of administering 
higher education through a centralized co- 
ordinating agency might fail also if the 
governing board of education did not dis- 
criminate sharply between responsibilities 
concerned on the one hand with financing 
higher educational units and on the other 
hand with administering expertly and 
effectively educational policies. Happily 
for the success of the Montana system the 
state board of education has uniformly 
recognized the wisdom of delegating the 
formulation and administration of educa- 


tional policies to faculties and administra- 


tive officers. They have reviewed and ac- 
cepted, with minor changes, educational 
policies proposed and have given their 
major attention to university finance. The 
importance of this procedure can not be 
overestimated. Unless a state board of 
education wisely delegates authority to 
highly trained administrative officers and 
highly trained students of education and 
research, mediocrity of performance and 
almost certain failure in higher education 
will result. Because the legislature has 
largely refrained from invading the field 
of service prescribed by the state constitu- 
tion for the state board of education and 
because the state board of education has 
consistently encouraged administrative 
officers and faculties to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities concerned with the techniques 
and the experimental problems of educa- 
tion, it has been possible to write in Mon- 
tana a record of definite improvement and 
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progress of higher education during the 
sixteen years that the present system of a 
coordinated and integrated university has 
operated. 

The suecess or failure of the Montana 
system has been dependent not only upon 
a wise policy of ‘‘hands off’’ in the legis- 
lature and a wise delegation of authority to 
edueational experts by the state board of 
edueation, but also upon two additional 
factors: first, an enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetie support of faculties; and second, a 
clear and cordial cooperation upon the part 
of the administrative heads of the indi- 
vidual institutions. Positive support of 
these last two factors has been secured in 
a large measure by an executive council, 
or chancellor’s cabinet, composed of the 
presidents and certain directors and deans 
from the different units of the Greater 
University, and the chancellor’s associate 
in the central office, the executive secre- 
tary of the university. The different 
faculties have worked with a large freedom 
under the guidance of the presidents and 
with the advice of the chancellor, in de- 
tailing proposed educational experiments 
and developing cordial cooperation of stu- 
dents, alumni and citizens of the commu- 
nity. They have presented their conclu- 
sions and recommendations to the executive 
council for consideration, amendment and 
final approval. This has insured wise co- 
operation on the part of the faculties and 
administrative officers and has given the 
higher educational system an integration 
and an enrichment which would be impos- 
sible without a liberal policy encouraging 
experimentation and the exercise of vital 
and constructive enterprise on the part of 
the faculties which must carry the heavy 
responsibilities of teaching and research. 
Meetings of the executive council are called 
by the chancellor to his office, located in the 
State Capitol, Helena, or to the executive 
office of one of the unit institutions of 
the university for the consideration of in- 
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terinstitutional administration, the discus- 
sion of educational policies, the presenta- 
tion of budgets and the proposals for ap- 
propriations and other legislative matters. 
At the council meetings the proposals of 
faculties and the plans of each institutional 
head are presented, and criticisms and 
suggestions are invited. After decisions 
are reached by the council and approved 
by the chancellor, the recommendations 
and requests are presented by the chan- 
cellor to the state board of education for 
acceptance or rejection. This open and 
democratic procedure has made for fine 
understanding, good-will and fraternal co- 
operation among all the presidents of the 
six units of higher education now compos- 
ing the University of Montana. 

Inasmuch as the Montana system was 
devised for the dual purpose of increasing 
efficiency and reducing cost of service, it is 
desirable to submit comparative statistics 
relative to the extent and cost of service in 
higher education in Montana at the time 
the Montana system was inaugurated— 
that is, in 1915-1916—and the last year of 
record, 1930-1931. In 1915-1916 there 
were enrolled in the four teaching units 
then comprising the University of Montana 
2,133 students. The legislature appro- 
priated for the operation and maintenance 
of the four institutions $520,182.00 of state 
money, a per capita cost of $243.87. In 
the year 1930-1931 there were enrolled in 
the six teaching units now comprising the 
University of Montana 4,909 students. The 
appropriation from state funds was $1,035,- 
000.00, a per capita cost of $210.83—a sav- 
ing of $33.04 per student. This amounts 
to a reduction in the appropriation of state 
money of over 13 per cent. per student in 
the fifteen years that the present system 
has been in operation. While the per 
capita cost of education is a very unscien- 
tific and unsatisfactory unit of measure- 
ment, it is perhaps the most suggestive 
measure which can be employed in the 
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operation of the same collegiate units dur- 
ing different collegiate years. Allowance 
for the variable purchasing power of the 
dollar and for the respective offerings in 
the departments and in _ professional 
schools during each of the collegiate years 
considered must have proper evaluation. 
In 1928, at the request of the chancellor, 
an educational statistical survey of twelve 
northwest Rocky Mountain states was 
made by Dr. Charles H. Clapp, president 
The twelve states 
studied were Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. It should be noted 
that in but two of these twelve states in- 
vestigated—Nevada and Wyoming—is all 
higher educational service centralized on 


of the state university. 


one campus. In the synopsis on higher ed- 


ucation, Dr. Clapp’s survey contains the 


following statements: 


Montana ranks eighth in the twelve states con- 
sidered in maintenance expenditures from state 
revenues for teaching in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Montana’s expenditures represent 5.5 per 
cent. of the total for twelve states, whereas she 
has 7 per cent. of the population and approxi- 
mately 84 per cent. of the resources, as shown in 
Part 1. 

Expenditures from state revenues for teaching in 
institutions of higher education amount to $1.23 
per capita of population as compared with $1.83 
in twelve states; in relation to material resources, 
expenditures average more than thirty per cent. 


less than in other states. 


Three years later, a corresponding sur- 


vey of the twelve northwest and 
Rocky Mountain states shows that the aver- 
age expenditure per student from state 
revenue is $261 and that Montana’s ex- 
penditure per resident student from state 
revenue is $219. As previously stated, per 
capita costs are not truly comparable on 
account of the variation used in registering 
students and in institutional accounting 
and also because of different institutional 
However, in so far as this mea- 


Same 


objectives. 
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sure may be employed, it is interesting to 
note that the Montana system, which now 
includes the administration of six teaching 
units with differentiated schools and divyi- 
sions, totaling twenty-eight, is done at a 
19.9 per cent. lower cost per capita than 
the of the twelve states in 
northwest Rocky Mountain area. 
Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and an outstanding certified 
publie accountant in American education, 
examined the survey and reported as fol- 


average 


lows: 


I have examined the Fiscal Section of the Mon 
tana Educational Survey. The material is drawn 
from sources which I believe to be accurate, and 
in my opinion is correctly exhibited to properly 
present the facts concerning the subjects dealt 
with. 

In my opinion, the conclusions presented are 
justified by the facts as set forth. 


President L. D. Coffman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, also examined the ree- 
ords and made the following statement : 


The educational statistical survey, comparing 
higher education in Montana with that in eleven 
other Northwest and Rocky Mountain states, is a 
notably complete and impartial effort to determine 
the real facts concerning the demand for higher 
education and the support of state colleges and 
universities in Montana and the neighboring states, 

With these facts before them, all the people of 
Montana now can see their higher educational 
problem and, with the knowledge of the facts, can 
be expected to solve this problem in a way that 
will be a credit to the State of Montana. 


The discussion of the Montana system of 
administration of higher education on sep- 
arated campuses has been presented with 
no thought that it is a perfect system, that 
it has achieved the measure of success de- 
sired by its creators or present adminis- 
trators, or that it would prove a success in 
every state now operating higher education 
in two or more separated institutions. The 
record of fifteen years does show, however, 
that it has justified itself in Montana be- 
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cause it has made possible unified, efficient, 
cooperative and steadily improved higher 
educational service; it has permitted edu- 
cational experts to eliminate unnecessary 
duplications in curricula; it has made pos- 
sible the training of students for intelli- 
vent and friendly participation in public 
ervice, and in the development of a state 
consciousness ; and it has substituted budg- 
ets prepared by administrators, reviewed 
y the executive council, and accepted 
after exacting analysis by the state board 
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of education, for the former traditional 
lobbying in the legislature. This system 
of coordinated, centralized administration 
has also made it possible to reduce the per 
capita cost of higher education more than 
10 per cent. in fifteen years, and to achieve 
a high rank among the twelve northwest 
Rocky Mountain states with which Mon- 
tana is associated. The system is being 
steadily improved and strengthened and 
has the enthusiastic approval of all in- 
formed and intelligent leaders in the state. 


SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN NURSERY 
EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE D. STODDARD 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


I 


IN nursery or preschool education, as 
elsewhere, not all issues are of the same 
size. Only a few years ago the major issue 
was, should nursery schools be established 
in this country under any conditions? A 
great issue of this type is said to be re- 
solved when a categorical yes or no is 
accepted as true. If the answer is in the 
positive the attack shifts to a study of con- 
ditions, of kinds and qualities. 

It is a real tribute to pioneer workers in 
the field of nursery and kindergarten edu- 
cation that this paramount issue of earlier 
days was not sidestepped. And it must be 
a source of immense satisfaction to them 
that hypothesis, theory, observation and 
experiment all seem to point in the same 
direction—to a strong need for organized, 
professional publie- and private-school edu- 
cation for children, three or four years 
below the conventional primary age. 

Of course we shall still be concerned 
about the terrible wrench given mother 
love by the separation of parent and child 

1A paper read before the biennial conference of 


the National Association for Nursery Education, 
Philadelphia, November 12, 1931. 


each day for three or more consecutive 
hours. But calmer will some- 
times find economie drives or selfishness at 
the base of extreme opposition. Where 
such motives are not too strong, a few 
weeks’ trial in a good nursery school 
usually convinces the most conscientious of 
mothers that love of little children has 
nothing to do with the case. You can love 
them and leave them in the nursery school 
(they don’t seem to mind), or love them 
and abandon them just as effectively by 
retreating to the kitchen, the card room, 
the novel or the theater. Separation of 
some kind is bound to take place, else we 
have a situation pathological to one and 
harmful to both. 

But the vast majority of parents are not 
pathological cases, nor are they so enam- 
ored of a perpetual child-parent contact as 
to refuse, under any circumstances, to re- 
linquish their offspring to the expert minis- 
trations of other people. What they learn 
to do and hope to do when the child is six, 
they can learn to do and hope to do when 
the child is two. Why is it, then, that the 
nursery school movement meets passive re- 
sistance, is sluggish, a force of small con- 


reflection 
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sequence in national educational 
An answer to this question leads 
to a whole series of issues on which I shall 


our 
scheme ? 


venture a few opinions. 


I] 

In the first place, parents distrust the 
nursery school. This is to be expected. It 
took the medical profession hundreds of 
years to reach an order of competence and 
of control over its membership such that 
people could place high faith in its prae- 
tices. The public school was _ bitterly 
assailed at first, both as to the legality of 
its support and the efficacy of its methods. 
Those issues are not completely closed, 
even to-day. Medicine must keep up its 
fight against quackery, while preventive 
medicine battles a tremendous lethargy, 
not only of individuals, but of city and 
state Meanwhile public 
schools, especially in rural areas, are often 
so impoverished that the higher aims of 
education appear pathetically irrelevant. 

Nursery schools, too, ean fall so far be- 
low minimum standards as to damage the 
and with probably 
greater the children involved. 
Hence when parents reject the whole idea 


governments. 


whole movement, 


harm to 


of nursery education, we should try to 
locate specific grievances: they may be pro- 
testing against an educational malpractice 
which we, ourselves, would be the first to 
condemn. 

Educators will not win the confidence of 
parents by asserting the right of eminent 
preschool children. 
Compulsory accepted 
chiefly because they are generally in accord 
A family has 
every instinctive and social sanction for 
retaining the complete educational inde- 
pendence of its preschool children until the 
seales are definitely balanced in favor of a 
And the 


domain over their 


school laws are 


with the wishes of parents. 


proposed nursery school régime. 
Old-time school 
teachers bested parents in open competi- 


showdown is not easy! 
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tion when it was a matter of teaching read. 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling and his. 
tory. The decision is not likely to be go 
one-sided in such matters as nutrition. 
mental and social development, music, art 
and language stimulation. 


III 


Second, the nursery school is costly, 
The groups are small; the equipment 
needed is extensive; the staff requires 
special training; a playground is essential, 
Moreover, the required professional atten- 
tion for each child is relatively great. In 
all-day sessions the preparing and serving 
of meals is not simple. 

There are two ways of meeting these dif- 
ficulties: first, by reducing costs, and see- 
ond, by justifying a larger per capita ex- 
penditure for children so young. 

What can be done about costs? A 
recent survey of sixty nursery schools 
shows that the median number of children 
per teacher is seven. Nursery procedures 
to-day are almost as intimate as the affairs 
of a large family! Reduction of the child- 
teacher ratio through better techniques 
would result in an enormous saving. 

The other hurdles do not appear real. 
Interviews with hundreds of parents reveal 
that the amount spent annually for toys, 
games, candy and movies is far in excess of 
nursery school demands along these lines. 
Poor families are surprisingly lavish in 
this respect. Similarly, in most towns, 
outdoor space is adequate, although trans- 
portation, equipment and _— supervision 
rarely are. In the largest cities, space on 
roofs and in parks could be allocated to 
approved nursery schools. 

Of course these restrictions need not re- 
tard the growth of private nursery schools 
conducted for families of greater means, 
and many of these are doing notable work. 
But these schools will be a prototype for 
public education only to the extent that 
less expensive correlates are discovered for 
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their activities and surroundings. Simi- 
larly, the elaborate research preschools of 
yniversities belong to the era of custom- 
built models. 

Nutritional, medical, dental and psycho- 
logical services pay for themselves in the 
long run. Any state, town, community 
chest, service organization or alliance of 
private citizens could well afford to sub- 
sidize preventive work of this kind when 
it is properly organized and administered. 
Nevertheless, nursery education will be 
thrown into economic competition with 
ears, good roads, radios and what-not. It 
must deliver some economic goods and ser- 
vices if people are to pay for it. This leads 
us to the third troublesome question. 


IV 


Nursery education does not meet an 
apparent need. Fundamentally, needs are 
general, not specific. Usually they can be 
met in a variety of ways. Nobody asked 
for the telephone, the motion picture or the 
vacuum cleaner. But man has long had a 
strong desire to communicate, to escape 
reality, to reduce drudgery. Similarly, in 
whole cities, nobody seems to want nursery 
schools as such, or at least the want is so 
feeble as to be submerged by others. To 
what underlying human need, then, can we 
attach this new venture? I believe to a 
need centering about the mother and to a 
closely allied one which centers about the 
child. 

There is to-day a strong desire on the 
part of the mother for personal freedom: 
freedom to work for pay or to develop 
more intensively various cultural and rec- 
reational activities. This desire is coupled 
with a recognition of the shortcomings 
of mother love as a complete guide to 
child development or to parent-child rela- 
tionships and of the home as the sole milieu 
for preschool children. Nor does the dearly 
bought freedom which comes from child- 
lessness or from passing children indis- 
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criminately to servant girls, other children 
or relatives prove to be a satisfactory solu- 
tion for most people. Beneath all this lies 
the vague, but powerful, human desire to 
have children and to do well by them. It 
can be shown that the nursery school assists 
definitely in securing additional freedom 
for women and in providing certain in- 
fluences essential to the all-round develop- 
ment of children. At its best, it can be 
made to enrich the lives of both children 
and parents. 
V 


A fourth difficulty is really a corollary 
of public inertia; namely, an almost com- 
plete lack of educational sponsorship. Few 
schools will touch nursery education at the 
present time. Executives are busy trying 
to balance their budgets. School appro- 
priations are often included in the general 
hatred of taxes. The need for extending 
the schools downward need not be appar- 
ent, but the cost is. We must not expect 
too much of school superintendents. First, 
they must survive; then, if progressive, 
they will wedge in some constructive plan- 
ning which takes the community only 
slightly beyond its depth. If we believe 
in nursery schools we shall need to educate 
whole communities. 

VI 

These four great deterrents—distrust, 
high cost, inertia and administrative neg- 
lect—have certainly not been unmitigated 
evils. They have saved us from the re- 
formers’ zeal by permitting a period of 
research and small-scale experience of the 
highest value. It is not too much to say 
that leaders in this field are carrying for- 
ward the most intensive program ever 
undertaken in advance of a specific educa- 
tional practice. The Froebelian kindergar- 
ten had no such period, nor did the high 
school or the junior high school. Junior 
colleges were born over night and some 
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are in danger of dying the same way. The 
contagious enthusiasm of a single professor 
has plunged more than one university into 
an ill-starred program of educational re- 
form. 

It should be a source of pride to nursery 
people that they have heavily 
weighted the early days of their work with 
scientific inquiry and genuine self-criti- 
cism. I should be distressed if anything 
in this paper were construed to suggest a 
reduction in such activity. Without con- 
stant inquiring and philosophizing any 
educational endeavor is likely to degen- 
erate. On the other hand, we need not 
wait for completion or perfection before 
taking action. There comes a time when 
a new régime is established as better than 
the old, although far from its ultimate 
goals. In my opinion, that time has come 
now, with respect to nursery schools of the 


school 


highest class. 

A word should be said about current con- 
A time of depression, when new 
educational buildings or increased staff 
are not likely to be approved, is perhaps 
the best time of all for a careful consider- 
ation of the next step in a planned edu- 
cational program. If we are serious about 
this matter of universal nursery education 
we must be prepared to recommend an ex- 
penditure of possibly a half billion dollars 


ditions. 
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per year on the systematic education of 
five million preschool children. Such an 
item involves a major economic readjust. 
ment. If only we could be sure that the 
government really wanted to extend its 
public works, we might propose such a 
plan as a contribution to the national 
economy. It would lead to new construe. 
tion, new employment, new Careers. It 
could be made permanent and beneficial. 
We could give the plan a substantial dowry 
of research and experience, with more to 
come. 
Vil 

Clearly enough, this conference on nurs. 
ery education, to the extent that it epito- 
mizes thought and action in the field, is en- 
gaged in pattern-making on a scale poten- 
tially huge. If the whole structure is to 
crumble and decay, let us make sure that 
we shall have willed it so: that full ex- 
perience will have adjudged nurseries and 
nursery schools as unnecessary or harmful. 
But if ever-increasing knowledge and ex- 
perience point to unique values inherent in 
good nursery education practice, let us 
determine what that practice is, and then 
so arrange matters that every child will 
have an opportunity to be nourished by it. 
The primary issue is, in a word, the critical 
evaluation of what nursery education holds 
in store for the child and his parents. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HOURS OF WORK OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue fourth report of the National Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment (England and 
Wales) recommends, according to the London 
Times Educational Supplement, that further 
steps should be taken to regulate the hours of 
employment of boys and girls in unregulated 
occupations; that a maximum working week for 
boys and girls in unregulated occupations should 
be fixed by Parliament, and that, within the 
limits set by statute, powers should be given to 


local authorities to make by-laws prescribing 
shorter hours and additional conditions. 

On the first recommendation the council think 
that in most occupations the hours worked by 
the majority of boys and girls can not be re 
garded as open to serious criticism, but they 
consider that the number of working hours 
which should be regarded as excessive is sufl- 
cient to require some regulative action. 

An appreciable proportion of the 127,000 
juveniles dealt with in the returns were covered 
by the Shops Act and therefore subject to some 
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regulation of hours, but the committee adds, 
“The maximum limit of hours for juveniles 
under those acts is as high as 74 per week.” 
The couneil states that probably there has 
heen some improvement as compared with the 
conditions before the war. The report says: 
“The progress made has, in our opinion, been 


slow. It may be that with the diminishing 


supply of juvenile labor during the next few 
years, due to the low war-time birth rate, and 


the falling birth rate in more recent years, boys 
and girls may be able to secure better condi- 
tions by the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand, but it must be remembered that the oecu- 
pations in which those boys and girls are em- 
ployed are not only unregulated, but also 
rgely unorganized and outside the scope of 
collective action. The force of public opinion 
is in consequence slow to make itself felt, be- 
the facts are difficult to discover and 
escape publie attention. Boys and girls under 
the age of eighteen are still in the formative 
stage of their lives. They should have leisure 
to devote both to continued education and to 


cause 


healthy reereation.” 

The majority of the boys and girls, it is 
pointed out, were employed in subsidiary occu- 
pations, and it could not be claimed that some 
limitation of their hours of employment would 
have any appreciable effect on the cost of pro- 
duction or the competitive power of British 
industry. 

Some members of the council add a note that 
they think that the recommendation does not go 
far enough, as it does not specify that the 
maximum number of hours should be forty-eight 
The case for this particular maximum 
number of hours appears to them to be irre- 
sistible. 

A minority report by five members states that 
legislation for governing the hours of work of 
juveniles in unregulated occupations would im- 
pose further regulations on trade, the keeping 
of additional records, and expenditure of public 
funds. The grave national situation demands 
that the whole energies of the nation should 
be concentrated on matters of urgent impor- 
tance and “does not permit of public effort, 
time and money being devoted to matters of 
this order.” 


a week, 
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REPORT ON THE EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


Two recommendations of the advisers of the 
Wisconsin Experimental College asking that 
further educational experimentation be made 
at the university are as follows: 


(1) There should be set up to study the prob- 
lems of freshman and sophomore instruction four 
experimental units. One of these would be, as at 
present, for men, and should be lodged, in the same 
way, in one of the men’s dormitories, as in the 
experimental college. A second should be for 
women, and should be lodged in a women’s dormi- 
tory. A third should be for but without 


dormitory arrangement. A fourth, also without 


men, 


dormitory arrangement, should enroll both men 
and women. 

(2) There should be set up a corresponding 
unit to study the problems of instruction in the 
junior and senior years, since the issues here in- 
volved are radically different from those of the 
earlier years but they are in the same way vital 
and significant, and there is need of at least test- 
ing the merits of plans which would radically 
modify our present procedures rather than attempt 
to improve them at this point or that. 


The committee recommends that, if possible, 
the experimentation which the advisers have 
been allowed to begin should be continued. 
It points out that “what has been done thus 
far is very incomplete and fragmentary. It 
is only a first step—the formulating of one 
possible way of teaching. But with the tak- 
ing of that step there has been developing a 
point of view, a framing of questions and sug- 
gestions, which leads on indefinitely along the 
road of experimental inquiry. It would seem 
to us very desirable that the university should 
go on further along the road.” 

Four suggestions and observations furnish 
the basis for the new plan of organization for 
the College of Letters and Science. They are 
as follows: 


1. Student social life and student education 
might profit greatly if the 3,600 freshmen and 
sophomores in the college of letters and science 
were divided into 15 or 20 smaller colleges, each 
with its own social organization and social in- 
terests. 


2. There would be very great gain if the teach- 
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ers of the lower college could act, not only as one 
body, but also as 15 or 20 smaller faculties, each 
considering the educational problems as a whole, 
each working out its own aims and methods in 
relative independence. 

3. The experience of the experimental college 
suggests a way in which college teachers might, 


much more satisfactorily than at present, be 
trained for the art of teaching. 

4. It seems clear that the cost of teaching in 
smaller units, and along lines analogous to those 
followed by the experimental college, would not 
be, other things being equal, greater than that of 


the present system. 


The experimental college had its birth in the 
report of the university committee in 1925, in 
which it was claimed that there was need for 
a revision of teaching methods and social ar- 
the state university, espe- 
cially in the freshman 
The college was founded two years later in 
1927. Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, formerly pres- 
ident of Amherst College, had been brought to 
Wisconsin as a professor of philosophy, and he 
was chosen to administer the new college. In 
February, 1931, the faculty acted to bring the 
experiment to a close in June, 1932, and to call 


rangements within 


and sophomore years. 


for the report of its results. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE University of Cincinnati is engaged in a 


building program covering several years, in the 
course of which approximately five million dol- 
lars, provided by municipal bond issues and 
private sources, will be spent for improvements 


and additions to the university plant. The 
most recent building to be completed is that of 
the Teachers College, funds for which were 
secured by a bond issue voted in 1927. 

In keeping with a campus plan worked out 
under the direction of President Herman 
Schneider, the Teachers College building is con- 
strueted in Georgian style, and has been built 
between the administration building and the 
University Library. It comprises five stories, 
and houses all the units of work for which the 
college is responsible. 

Four major divisions comprise a memorial 
given by the friends of Miss Annie Laws (1855- 
1927), of Cincinnati to perpetuate her memory. 
The first of these is an assembly room in eight- 
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eenth century style, seating 450 persons. Two 
units of the memorial are planned primarily 
for the training of teachers of little children, 
The physical activities room houses training jy 
plays, rhythms, dramatie games and festivals. 
Adjoining this is the manual activities room, 
a workshop center for training in industrial, 
applied and fine arts work. Completing the 
memorial is a reception room furnished in the 
style of the late colonial period. This room 
and an adjoining dining room provide for 
social events under the auspices of the college 
and its student organizations. 

The administrative offices provide quarters 
for the dean and five directors, of graduate, 
undergraduate, extension, student teaching and 
placement respectively. Separate 
suites of ten offices each for men and women 
faculty members are supplemented by faculty 
rest rooms. Laboratory facilities are provided 
for educational psychology, including the com- 
parative psychology of learning; for clinical 
work in psychology and school subjects, and 
for public school art, publie school music and 
school administration, in addition to the facili- 
ties for the training of teachers of young 
children. Other features include 
room, a study room for students and two 


divisions, 


a taculty 


seminar rooms, in addition to nineteen class- 
rooms of various sizes, and provisions for 
lockers for one thousand students. 

For the present semester the Teachers Col- 
lege has a registration on the campus of 1,035 
students, including 388 graduate students and 
376 teachers in service. Away from the cam- 
pus there is an extension registration for the 
semester of 1,036. Dr. L. A. Pechstein is now 
serving his tenth year as dean of the college. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

YALE UNIversITY will hold the second sun- 
mer seminar in education under the direction 
of the Department of Education of the Gradu- 
ate School from July 5 to August 6. The sub- 
ject of the seminar will be “What can Philoso- 
phy, Psychology and Administration Contribute 
to the Advancement of Education?” 

The faculty will consist of Professor Henry 
W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of 
Edueation of Harvard University; Professor V. 
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4. C. Henmon, for ten years director of the 
School of Edueation, now chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at the University of 
Wiseonsin, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C. They 
will serve daily throughout the five weeks’ ses- 
sion of the seminar. Their work will be supple- 
mented by that of several other educators of 
distinction who will lecture and conduct confer- 
ences. 

The student body will be limited to one hun- 
It will include teachers in normal schools, 
teachers colleges, departments of education, 
publie and private schools—secondary and ele- 
mentary; head masters, principals, supervisors, 
directors, superintendents, and graduate stu- 
dents preparing for educational work. The 
student body represents all parts of the coun- 
try, many types of educational experience and 
many educational institutions. 

The purpose of the seminar is to offer an op- 
portunity for a small group of educational lead- 
ers and potential leaders of ability to meet and, 
under the guidance of a small faculty of na- 
tionally recognized distinction, to study and dis- 
cuss together problems of significance for the 
advancement of education. The resources of 
the Sterling Memorial Library will be available, 
including seminar and lecture rooms; the Pen- 
niman Memorial Library of Edueation; the 
Penniman Reading Room, and new and impor- 
tant books and magazines, not only in educa- 
tion but in related subjects. 

The student body will be divided into three 
approximately equal groups. Each group will 
meet in turn one of the three regular instructors 
for a two-hour lecture and discussion each 
morning in the week, except Sunday. Follow- 
ing this two-hour session, on alternate morn- 
ings each week, there will be a second two-hour 
session for the whole student body and faculty 
meeting together. These sessions will be pre- 
sided over once a week by a member of the per- 
manent faeulty, and twice by outside lecturers 
chosen on the basis of their ability to make 
some special contribution to the program. 
Afternoons and evenings will be at the disposal 
of students for reading, personal conference 
with members of the faculty and informal dis- 
The formation of small discussion 
groups will be promoted and arranged to suit 
the desires of students. 


dred. 


cussions, 
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In the organization and conduct of the semi- 
nar, credits are an incident, not a controlling 
Many will be in attendance who have 
Those working for an ad- 


factor. 
no desire for credits. 
vanced degree, however, may receive credit ac- 
ceptable at Yale University and presumably at 
other universities. 


AWARDS FROM THE GENERAL EDU- 
CATION BOARD’S APPROPRIATION 
FOR STUDIES IN THE HUMANI- 
TIES AT HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY 

THE Committee in charge of the awards of 
the General Education Board for the pursuit of 
“Studies in the Humanities” at Harvard has 
recommended the following assignments for 
1931-32: 


Marston Stevens Balch, instructor in English: 
English plays and playwrights in France in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Robert Pierpont Blake, professor of history, 
and Kirsopp Lake, Winn professor of ecclesias- 
Photography of dated Greek 


tical history: 
Manuscripts. 

Huntington Brown, instructor in English: 
Gargantua and King Arthur. 

Arthur Burkhard, assistant professor of Ger- 
man: Life and Work of Hans Burgkmair, and 
of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 

Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, Smith Pro- 
fessor of the French and Spanish Languages: 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies. 

Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Letters of the 
Royal Family of John III of Portugal. 

Charles Hall Grandgent, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, and John Albrecht Walz, pro- 
fessor of the German language and literature 
(for the Division of Modern Languages) : Stud- 
ies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. 
XIV. 

Arthur Kent Griffin, lecturer on Greek and 
Latin: To complete the publication of “Aris- 
totle’s Psychology of Society.” 

Mason Hammond, instructor in history and in 
Greek and Latin: The Augustan Principate. 

Richmond Laurin Hawkins, associate profes- 
sor of French: Little Known French Letters of 
the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. 
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Carl Newell Jackson, professor of Greek and 
Latin: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
1932. 

George Lyman Kittredge, Gurney professor 
of English literature: Elizabethan Literature. 

David Mason Little, Jr.: Letters of David 
Garrick. 

Kenneth Ballard Murdock, associate profes- 
sor of English: Literary and Intellectual His- 
tory of the American Colonies, 1700-1765. 

John Tueker Murray, professor of English: 
Harvard Studies in English. 

Chandler Rathfon Post, professor of Greek 
and of fine arts: History of Spanish Paint- 
ing, Vol. IV. 

Benjamin Rand, librarian in charge of the 
Philosophical Library: Berkeley’s American So- 
journ. 

Edward Kennard Rand, Pope professor of 
Latin: Photographs, ete., for four projects. 

Maxwell Isaae Raphael, instructor in Ro- 
mance languages: For aid in preparing his 
Historical Grammar and Chrestomathy of the 
Rumanian language. 

Fred Norris Robinson, professor of English: 
Hanley’s Atlas of American Speech. 

Hyder Edward Rollins, professor of English: 
for work in preparing for publication: “Poeti- 
eal Rhapsody,” “Pepys Ballads,” Vol. VIII and 
two other works now in progress, and publica- 
tion of Vol. II of “Poetical Rhapsody.” 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Eliot professor of Greek 
literature, emeritus: Text of Aeschylus. 

Arthur Fisher Whittem, associate professor 
of Romance languages: Fable Literature in 
French and Spanish. 

George Kingsley Zipf, instructor in German: 


Relativity of Language. 


DEGREES CONFERRED AT THE BI- 
CENTENNIAL CONVOCATION OF 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


TWENTY-THREE alumni of the George Wash- 
ington University received honorary degrees at 
the bicentennial convocation of the university 
on the evening of February 22. The degrees 
were conferred by Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, 


president of the university and chairman of the 
District of Columbia Bicentennial Commission, 
who gave the convocation address on “Wash- 
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ington’s Political Leadership in the Modern 
World.” Among the degrees were: 


Doctor of Laws 
Ward, A.M. 1900 (George 
Washington); A.B. 1898 (Western Maryland): 
D.D. 1920 (Adrian); D.S. 1920 (Otterbein). 
LL.D. 1921 (Kansas City). President of Westery 
Maryland College. 

Will Carson Ryan, Jr., Ph.D. 1918 (Georg 
Washington); A.B. 1907 (Harvard). Director 
Educational Division, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Albert Norman 


formerly professor of education, Swarthmore (Co 
lege and educational editor, the New York Evening 
Post. 
veys for Province of Saskatchewan, Porto Rico, 


Dr. Ryan has conducted educational sur 


ete. 

Walter Collins Clephane, LL.B. 1889, LL.M. 
1890 (George Washington). Professor of law, 
the George Washington University; 
Dr. Clephane served on im 


author of 
standard law texts. 
portant arbitration tribunals. 


Doctor of Science 

Ray Smith Bassler, M.S. 1903, Ph.D. 1905 
(George Washington); A.B. 1902 (Cincinnati). 
Head curator of geology of the U. S. Nationa 
Museum and professor of geology in the Georg: 
Washington University; president of the Paleonto 
logical Society of America and vice-president of 
the Geological Society of America. 

Charles Napoleon Moore, M.S. 1905 (Georg 
Washington) ; A.B. 1903 (Cincinnati) ; Ph.D. 1908 
(Harvard). Professor of mathematics, Universit) 
of Cincinnati. 

Joseph Fels Ritt, A.B. 1913 (George Washing 
ton); Ph.D. 1917 (Columbia). Professor of 
mathematics, Columbia University; author of orig- 
inal contributions in the field of mathematics. 

Sterling Ruffin, M.D. 1890 (George Washing- 
ton). Professor emeritus of medicine and con- 
sulting physician of the hospital. 

Daniel Kerfoot Shute, A.B. 1879, M.D. 1883 
(George Washington). Professor emeritus of 
clinical ophthalmology, formerly professor of 
anatomy, the George Washington University; 
author of articles and texts on anatomy and oph- 
thalmology. 

Doctor of Engineering 


David Albert Molitor, B.S. in C.E. 1908 (George 
Washington). Structural engineer; designing en- 
gineer on Panama Canal; works connected with 
Saulte Ste. Marie Falls Canal and the Channels 
through the Great Lakes, and other engineering 
projects; professor of civil engineering in Cornell 
University from 1908 to 1911. 
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Doctor of Education 

Stephen Elliott Kramer, B.S. 1906, A.M. 1909 
George Washington). Assistant superintendent 
- schools of the District of Columbia; alumni 
trustee of the university. 

Jessie Fant Evans (Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr.), 
4B. and T.D. 1913 (George Washington). Mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the university; 
rominent in the civie life of Washington. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER AT 
MOUNT VERNON 


PRESIDENT HOOVER addressed members of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association at Mount Vernon on 
February 22 as part of the George Washing- 
ton bicentennial celebration. After placing a 
wreath on Washington’s tomb, Mr. Hoover 
spoke from the front veranda of Washing- 


ton’s home. His address follows: 


It is a signal event that the representatives of 
teachers of our whole country should meet at 
Mount Vernon this day. Because our teachers 
more than any other group have both the privilege 
and the duty to guide the steps in each new gene- 
ration on the road of democracy, to instruct them 
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with understanding and reverence for the spiritual 
benefits which flow from the history of this great 
man, and to instil our children with the accom- 
plishments of the men who have made and guided 
our nation. 

We meet here to-day in one of the places which 
physically, in itself, is enchanting and beautiful in 
its grounds, buildings and associations. But it is 
not those which attract hither the steps or thoughts 
of millions of Americans. It is the memory and 
the spirit of the greatest man of our race which 
pervades these grounds; it is a national shrine, 
the very name of which swells our hearts with 
pride and gratitude. 
eared for all these many years by the women of 
America in whose trusteeship the nation can find 
no greater assurance of its meaning, its sanctity 
and reverence. 

You have come from every part of the country, 
from homes, towns, cities and states unknown to 
Washington’s life, yet each and every one of 
which received untold blessings from his life and 
his public service. To you, more than any one 
else, we entrust the translation of Washington to 
our children, and that is a trusteeship which the 
nation can find no greater assurance of its mean- 
ing, of its sanctity and reverence. 


It has been preserved and 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THe inauguration of Dr. Aymer Jay Hamil- 
ton, formerly associate professor of education 
at Claremont Colleges, California, as president 
of the State Teachers College at Chico, Cali- 
fornia, took place on January 22. Among the 
speakers on the oeeasion were Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion; Dr. Edward L. Hardy, president of the 
California State Teachers College at San Diego, 
and Dr. Allison Ware, formerly president of the 


college. 


Dr. SEBASTIAN CHARLETY, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, who is visiting the United 
States as the guest of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, gave an address at the 
unveiling of a bust of Lafayette at the Hall of 
Fame of New York University which took place 
on Washington’s birthday. M. André-Louis 
Chevrillon, the French historian, member of the 
Institute of France, also spoke on this occa- 
sion. At a private ceremony the university 
conferred the degree of doctor of literature on 
M. Charléty. 


AmonG the honorary degrees conferred at the 
Founder’s Day exercises of Rollins College were 
the doctorate of humanities on Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, and the doctorate of laws on Dr. Irving 
Fisher, professor of political economy at Yale 
University. 

THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred at the celebration of Founder’s Day 
at Temple University on February 15 on Dr. 
James N. Rule, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Pennsylvania. 

AT the exercises commemorating the fifty- 
sixth anniversary of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity on February 22, portraits of four past and 
present faculty members were presented to the 
Dr. Joseph S. Ames, president of 
the university, presided, and Sir Wilmott Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of the 
Times, was the principal speaker. Mr. George 
F. Baker, Jr., New York, presented a portrait 
of Dr. William H. Wilmer, since 1925 professor 
of ophthalmology in the school of medicine and 
head of the Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute 


university. 


London 
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of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The painting 
is the work of Mr. Frank O. Salisbury, London. 
Dr. William H. Welch, professor emeritus of 
the history of medicine, presented a portrait of 
the late Dr. William S. Halsted, first professor 
of surgery in the school of medicine. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Thayer, professor emeritus of medicine, 
presented a portrait of Dr. Frederick H. Baet- 
jer, professor of clinical roentgenology. Both 
of these portraits are the work of Erie Haupt. 
Dr. William Seifriz, professor of botany in the 
University of Pennsylvania, presented a por- 
trait of Dr. Dunean Starr Johnson, professor 
of botany and director of the Botanical Lab- 
oratory and the Botanical Garden. 


Members of the faculties of Northwestern 
University gave a dinner in honor of their 
colleagues who have taught in the university 
twenty-five years or more at the North Shore 
Hotel in Evanston on February 19. Fifty- 
three men now on the faculty have taught for 


more than twenty-five years. The oldest in 


point of service at Evanston is Dr. James Taft 


Hatfield, professor of German language and 
literature, who has served for forty-one years. 
Dr. Frank T. Andrews, professor emeritus of 
gynecology, is the oldest in point of service at 
the medical school. He has been on the fae- 
ulty forty-six years. Dr. Thomas F. Holgate, 
dean emeritus of the college of liberal arts, Dr. 
John H. Wigmore, dean emeritus of the law 
school, and Professor Henry Crew, professor of 
physics, are among those who have been on the 
faculty for more than thirty-five years. 


AN anonymous donor has given funds for a 
special international fellowship in honor of Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, professor of industrial medicine 
at the Harvard University Medical School, for 
the year 1932-33. This fellowship will be 
awarded to a member of the foreign federation 
of the International Federation of University 
Women by the Committee of Awards of Inter- 
national Fellowships of the Federation, with 
Dr. Hamilton serving in an advisory capacity. 


Canon ANSON PHELPS STOKES, of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, for more than twenty years secre- 
tary of Yale University, will be the Carnegie 
visiting lecturer for 1932 to the universities of 
South Africa. He will leave in May to be gone 
until the summer of 1933, and intends visiting 
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mission centers in Egypt, Uganda, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and the Belgian Congo. He will later 
spend six months working on a history of uni. 
versities in Europe. 

PROFESSOR GIUSEPPE A. BORGHESE, of the 
University of Milan, Italian literary critic. 
author and journalist, was guest of honor at g 
luncheon given in Boston on February 8 by the 
Italian Historical Society. For the first semes. 
ter of this year Professor Borghese was ex. 
change professor in the chair of Italian culture 
at the University of California. He recently 
lectured at Harvard University on the “Spirit 
of Poetry” and planned to speak at Wellesley 
and to leeture at Columbia and Yale Universi- 
ties. He has been for many years a member ot 
the staff of the Corriera della Serra of Milan. 


Proressor S. G. Moruey, of the department 
of Spanish and Portuguese of the University of 
California, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish at 
the recent meeting held in Madison, Wisconsin. 
This association consists of college and high- 
school teachers of Spanish throughout the 
United States. The next annual convention of 
the organization will be held in San Francisco, 
probably in December. 


Dr. Harry P. Situ, of Syracuse University, 
was elected president of the New York Educa- 
tional Research Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Syracuse. Other officers are: Dr. Julian 
Butterworth, Cornell University, vice-president; 
Arthur L. Maxon, Schenectady, secretary-trea- 
surer; Dr. Ethel L. Cornell, State Education 
Department, director. 


Mr. Luoyp K. Garrison, of New York City, 
has been selected to succeed the late Harry 5. 
Richards as dean of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School. The formal appointment will be 
made at the March meeting of the Board ot! 
Regents. 


Dr. CHARLES Upson CLARK, since 1929 spe- 
cial historical research investigator in Spain for 
the Smithsonian Institution, has been appointed 
direetor of the summer session of the College of 
the City of New York. 


Dr. J. W. Jones has succeeded the late Pro- 
fessor Frank Smith Bogardus as dean of the 
faculty of the Indiana State Teachers College 
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at Terre Haute. Dr. Jones came to the college 
in the fall of 1927 as director of the division 
of research. He was formerly secretary to the 
dean of the School of Education of Indiana 
University. Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell has sue- 
ceeded Professor Bogardus «s head of the de- 


partment of social studies. 


Tue contract of A. L. Threlkeld, superinten- 
dent of the Denver Public Schools, has been 
renewed for a period of five years by the unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Education. The new 
contract begins September 1, 1932. It provides 
for the present salary of $10,000 per annum. 
Mr. Threlkeld came to the Denver schools in 
1921 as assistant superintendent; he became 
superintendent in 1927. 

Dr. Smuas O. Rorem has been named associate 
superintendent of schools in Port Chester, N. Y., 
where Mr. Alvah G. Frost is superintendent. 
Dr. Rorem is a graduate of the University of 
Chieago and received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at New York University last year. 
He has been engaged in educational work since 
1912 and has recently been on the faculty of 
the Institute of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Henrietta Fiavum, for the last several 
years head of the reference library of the New 
York City Board of Education’s bureau of 
reference, research and statistics, has been ap- 
pointed seeretary to the Board of Superinten- 
dents. 

On account of the general financial situation 
the Baltimore School Board and Public Im- 
provement Commission have been compelled to 
dispense with the assistance of Professors 
George Drayton Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
advisers in the expenditure of about two million 
dollars during the year on school construction. 


Dr. Mirton E. Loomis, assistant dean of the 
School of Education and director of the Sum- 
mer School at New York University, has sailed 
for the Virgin Islands, where he will make an 
educational survey at the invitation of Gover- 
nor Paul M. Pearson. Governor Pearson, for- 
merly professor at Swarthmore College, is said 
to be considering the establishment of a six- 
weeks summer school course under the auspices 
of New York University. 
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Dr. Henry S. Drinker, formerly president 
of Lehigh University, is spending the winter in 
Florida. 


. 


Proressor V. C. MIuuer, of the English De- 
partment of the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, who has been on 
leave studying in Germany the last two years, 
has extended his leave until August. 


THE National Land Use Planning Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture will 
consist of fifteen members, five to represent the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges; five the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; three the 
Department of the Interior, and one each from 
the Federal Farm Board and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. The committee held its first meet- 
ing at Washington on February 15. Members 
of the committee representing the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges are: Provost A. R. 
Mann, of Cornell University; President H. A. 
Morgan, of the University of Tennessee; Presi- 
dent H. L. Shantz, of the University of Ari- 
zona; Dean C. B. Hutchison, of the University 
of California, and President F. D. Farrell, of 
Kansas State College. 


THE newly revised constitution of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association limits the member- 
ship of the Board of Directors for the year 
1932 to the eight members elected by congres- 
sional districts. These eight members are as 
follows: Superintendent A. J. Stout, Topeka; 
Superintendent M. E. Pearson, Kansas City; 
Professor D. M. Bowen, Pittsburg; Superinten- 
dent E. R. Sonnenberg, Council Grove; Superin- 
tendent W. S. Heusner, Salina; Superintendent 
Fred W. Meyer, Jewell City; Superintendent 
M. F. Stark, Greensburg, and Superintendent 
G. H. Marshall, Augusta; Superintendent Ira 
J. Bright, Leavenworth, president of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers Association; Superintendent 
Caleb W. Smick, past president, and State 
Superintendent Geo. A. Allen, Jr. They consti- 
tute an advisory committee, and will sit with 
the Board of Directors during the year 1932. 


DEAN Roscoe Pounpn, of Harvard Law School, 
who served on the Wickersham Commission, on 
February 18 opened a series of twelve lectures 
on the ideal element of the law, at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City. 


Dr. Ben D. Woop, of the Bureau of Col- 
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legiate Educational Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the guest of Bethany College on 
February 3. He addressed the students, mem- 
bers of the faculty and the public school men of 
that area. 

THe RevereND Dr. Horatio OLIverR Lapp 
died on February 16 at the age of ninety-three 
years. Dr. Ladd was the founder of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, which he served as presi- 

He was later 
Grace Church, 


dent until his retirement in 1889. 


for fourteen years rector of 


Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Gorpon L. Berry, who acted as assistant 
director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation from November 1929 until last November, 
when he left to become secretary general of the 
League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, died in 
Paris on January 6. 


THE National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish will hold its annual meeting in Memphis, 
Tennessee, trom November 24 to 26. This is 
the first in the far 
South since the meeting in Chattanooga in 
1922. The council has a membership of more 


than six thousand high-school and college teach- 


time the council has met 


ers, representing every section of the United 
States. The officers of the 
are: President, Dr. Stella S. Center, of Georgia 
and New York; First Vice-president, Dr. C. J. 
Campbell, University of Second 
Vice-president, Dr. Francis R. Dearborn, the 
Hopkins University; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
College; Auditor, Dr. Ward H. Green, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


National Couneil 


Michigan; 


Johns 


THE New York City Board of Education has 
decided to revive the position of “executive man- 
ager” with an annual salary of $7,500 a year. 
The executive manager will act as confidential 
investigator for the president of the board, Mr. 
George J. Ryan. The position of executive 
manager, created by law in 1917, has been va- 
cant except for a few months fifteen years ago. 
It is exempted from civil service requirements. 


Dr. EvizaBpetH Cassipy has made a further 
gift of $300 to Knox College for the Lysander 
Cassidy room of the Henry M. Seymour Li- 
brary. This money is to be spent for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Cassidy collection abreast 
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, 
of modern thought on matters relating to inter. 
national affairs. 

CANADIAN colleges and universities have beep 
offered $125,000 by the Carnegie Foundation of 
New York for the purchase of books of special 


interest to undergraduates. The sum will be 


divided in a fixed ratio which depends upon 
size, equipment, attendance and other qualifica- 


tions. 

Mr. Frank Batu, of Muncie, Indiana, has 
made a conditional gift of $100,000 to the Bal] 
State Teachers College, Muncie, for a fine arts 
building. 


Tue Children’s Museum of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has received a bequest of $2,000 by the 
will of Miss Emma G, Allen. This bequest is 
the nucleus of an endowment fund for the mu- 
seum., 

AntiocH COLLEGE has announced a scholar- 
ship of $500, to be used at any college in the 
United States and to be awarded to the winner 
of an essay contest on “What Is College For?” 
open to high-school seniors throughout the 
country. The successful contestant may choose 
the school at which he wishes to use the money. 
Blanks can be obtained until March 15, from 
the Scholarship Secretary, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege will proceed at the end of March to the ap- 
pointment of an American graduate student 
with some teaching experience to the Scottish 
Exchange Scholarship. Information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from Mrs. Nancy 
Reger, Secretary, International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Fire on February 19 destroyed Wesley Hall, 
which housed the student dormitories and fae- 
ulty apartments of the Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion. Four upper stories and 
a basement were damaged by flames. The |i 
brary, containing 15,000 volumes, many 0! 
them rare, was destroyed. Chancellor J. H. 
Kirkland is reported to have said that the uni- 
versity carried $145,000 insurance on the build- 
ing and $15,000 on the library equipment, and 
that it will cost about $350,000 to replace the 
building and equipment. 
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Tue W. K. Kellogg Foundation has provided 
for the establishment of a permanent fresh air 
mp for physically handicapped children, in- 
volving an expenditure of about $100,000. The 
plans of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation Pine 
Lake Camp, as it will be known, call for the 
erection of an administration building, staff 
quarters, small emergency hospital building and 
twenty-four unit cottages, and will provide ac- 
commodations for 200 handicapped children for 
an eight or nine weeks’ camping period every 
summer; July 1 is the date designated for its 
opening. The site chosen on Pine Lake is de- 
sirable, it is reported, because of the ideal shore- 
line, particularly suitable for sunlight and air 
bath treatments for handicapped children. The 
staff of the eamp will include physical therapists, 
chief and regular counselors, secretary, quarter- 
master and dietitian. Dr. Matthew R. Kinde, 
medical director of the Barry County health 
unit, will aet as medical director of the camp. 


THE Washington State Normal School at El- 
lensburg, Washington, is cooperating with the 
Open Road, Ine., of New York, in sponsoring a 
Progressive Edueation Tour for the summer of 





MICHAEL VINCENT O’SHEA! 


\MicHAEL VINCENT O’SHEA was born at Leroy, 
New York, September 17, 1866. He obtained 
his edueation at Cornell University, receiving 
the B.L. degree in 1892. In 1894 he married 
Harriet Frisbie Eastabrooks. Following his 
graduation from Cornell, he was professor of 
psychology and education from 1892 to 1895 
at the State Normal School, Mankato, Minne- 
sota. Then followed two years as professor in 
the Teachers College at Buffalo, New York. In 
1897 he came to the University of Wisconsin as 
professor of education, remaining here until his 
death, January 14, 1932. 

He was a prolific writer in the field of child 
and adolescent psychology. Among his contri- 
butions in this field were: 


‘Minute of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin on the death of Professor O’Shea. The 
memorial was presented on January 18, by Dean 
C. J, Anderson, chairman, and Professors Philo 
Buck, W. J. Chase, Frank L. Clapp and V. A. C. 
ae and was made a part of the faculty 
records, 


OBITUARY 
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1932. The group will leave New York on June 
25 and will spend nine weeks in visiting schools 
of note and the sixth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at Nice. The itin- 
erary includes London, Paris, Cologne, Lacher- 
see, Mainz, Munich, Heidelberg, Vienna, Venice, 
Nice and Geneva. The group will be under the 
supervision of Miss Amanda Hebeler, director 
of training. 

A NEw series of educational programs was in- 
augurated over an extensive National Broad- 
casting Company network on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 17, under the direction of Miss Florence 
Hale, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, under the title of “Our American 
Schools.” Nationally known authorities on 
education will diseuss problems confronting 
schools and universities during the weekly 
broadeasts, at 6:30 Pp. M. eastern standard time. 
The series is designed to cover the entire field of 
education from the first grade to the final year 
of college. Speakers will endeavor to explain 
to parents the problems confronting educators 
and ways in which parents may cooperate in 
furthering the training of their children. 


Suggestions for the Observation and Study of 
Children, 1894. 
Linguistic Development and Education, 1903. 
Social Development and Education, 1909. 
The Child and His Spelling, 1914. 
Mental Development and Education, 1920. 
First Steps in Child Training, 1920. 
The Trend of the Teens, 1920. 
Faults of Childhood and Youth, 1920. 
Everyday Problems in Child Training, 1920. 
The Child—His Nature and His Needs, 1925. 
Newer Ways with Children, 1929. 
He was chairman of the Educational Board 
of the Children’s Book Club. 
In the field of general education his contri- 
butions were: 
Education as Adjustment, 1913. 
Dynamic Factors in Education, 1906. 
Everyday Problems in Teaching, 1912. 
As a text-book writer he contributed partly 
or in whole to the following publications: 


The Health Series of Physiology and Hygiene, 
1915. 
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Everyday Spelling Series, 1915. 
How Much English Grammar, 1925. 


He was nationally recognized for his ability 
to evaluate the work of school systems and di- 
rected surveys of the All Year Schools in New- 
ark, New Jersey, in 1925, the Mississippi Edu- 
cational System in 1926, and the Virginia Edu- 
cational System in 1927. 

His activity and success as an educational 
author brought him many editorial responsi- 
bilities. He was editor-in-chief of The World 
Book Encyclopedia, The Experimental Educa- 
tion Series, The Childhood and Youth Series, 
The Junior Home Magazine and The Nation’s 
Schools Magazine. For many years he was 
editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

Professor O’Shea was a close student, at first 
hand, of both European and American educa- 
tional practice, and especially in the field of 
genetic psychology made both important inves- 
tigations and distinct enrichment to professional 
literature. With a talent for clear and lucid 
statement, he possessed an unusual gift for 
popularizing educational theory and pedagog- 
ical principle, and, on the public platform, his 
powers of interpretation were of high order 
and in wide demand. For this form of service 
his intellectual resourcefulness and readiness, his 
native wit, his dynamic vigor and charm of per- 
sonality were invaluable assets.. Such did his 
repute for professional expertness become that 
his professional counsel was widely sought for 
by parents, teachers, school boards, and both 
city and state boards of education. On various 
occasions, he was appointed official representa- 
tive and delegate at professional gatherings in 
Europe as well as in the United States. In 
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1905 he was chairman of the American Commis. 
sion at the International Congress of Education 
in Belgium and in 1910 of the Internationa] 
Congress of home education at Brussels. 

As a teacher his methods were unique. He 
loved to present problems for solution by the 
students in his classes. He did not think of 
a class exercise as having for its chief function 
the imparting of knowledge, but rather the ex- 
change of opinion, the stimulation of thinking. 
The enrolment in his classes was large, and the 
personnel was cosmopolitan. Hundreds of stu- 
dents were attracted to Wisconsin by his work, 
especially during the summer session. His class- 
room manner was that of a fellow worker with 
his students—all searching for the truth. He 
was never dogmatic. His views were always 
fresh and wholesome. 

But it is his own community that will most 
keenly feel his loss. It was here in Madison 
and in the faculty of the university that he had 
his most intimate friends and displayed his hap- 
piest characteristics. As a member of clubs of 
congenial friends, as colleague, as associate in 
the larger community, he was always the same 
restless and happy inspiration. Few persons 
are as widely or as cordially weleomed as was 
Michael Vincent O’Shea. Few have the vital 
imagination and genial curiosity, that were his, 
to draw out the best in a conversation and illu- 
minate the commonplace. He had a scholarly 
theory of values, but one which he had brought 
into intimate relation with the whole of life. 
The friendships that he created and maintained, 
the groups, large and small, of which he was an 
intimate part, these will feel increasingly the 
irreparable loss of his death; but the inspiration 
also of his happy and vital life. 


DISCUSSION 


SHOULD THE COURSE IN FRESHMAN 
COMPOSITION BE ABOLISHED?! 


THE issue raised by the title of this paper 
might be proposed for any course listed in a 
Certain subjects are obviously 
professional in nature. These are designed to 
give the student specific training for the pro- 
Others are cultural. 


college bulletin. 


fession he desires to enter. 


1 Based on an address delivered on November 28, 
1931, at the annual convention in Milwaukee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


If one believes that college training should be 
principally for the purpose of broadening the 
student’s intellectual horizon, he is generally 
skeptical in regard to the professional sub- 
jects. If, on the other hand, one is steadfast in 
his opinion that the chief purpose of a college 
is to prepare a student for a vocation, the s0- 
called cultural subjects appear as annoying 
appendages or embellished trappings of a col- 
lege education. 
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The study of English composition falls in 
neither of these categories. It strides on middle 
eround and is, therefore, open to the animad- 
versions as well as the approbations of the 
proponents of each point of view. Since 
English composition has a definite bearing upon 
a wide range of professions, it may be regarded 
as essentially vocational. When it is thought 
of as a study that develops appreciation of 
literary masterpieces or as a subject that opens 
the possibilities for creative work of the highest 
order, it becomes cultural and _ professional. 
Since it serves this dual purpose, only the lack 
of ordinary prudence would permit one to pro- 
pose that freshman composition be abolished 
without submitting a counter proposal for 
training eollege freshmen to write. 

In the face of insufficient evidence, the coun- 
ter proposal must be limited to a suggestion for 
experimental attack. The plan that the writer 
wishes to submit entails instruction in English 
composition through the cooperation of all de- 
partments within the university. Instead of 
the formal instruction in composition that is 
now being offered in freshman classes, it is 
proposed that English be taught in all courses 
for which the student enrolls but principally in 
relation to the major subject he has selected. 

In brief, the plan would require the following 
administrative procedure. The English depart- 
ment would make arrangements with depart- 
ments in which majors are offered so that an 
instructor in English composition would co- 
operate with each departmental division. For 
some of the larger departments several English 
instructors might be required. Then, at the be- 
ginning of the freshman year, all students would 
be given extensive examinations to measure 
their ability to express themselves. When 
those students who are particularly deficient in 
English expression are discovered, it is proposed 
that they be arranged in special groups within 
the major department for the study of ecom- 
position. Thus, students who are deficient in 
composition and are pursuing history as a major 
subject would be classified in one group. The 
instruetor who is cooperating with the history 
department would meet these individuals two, 
three or even four times a week until the rudi- 
ments of composition have been acquired. In 
addition the instructor would work with all 
other students majoring in the department. For 
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the better students, the method of instruction 
in composition would be essentially the tutorial 
plan. All papers written for any course in 
history would be checked and the student would 
not be permitted to be graduated with a major 
in history unless he satisfied certain require- 
ments in composition. 

Obviously such a plan would be confronted 
with numerous obstacles, but certainly not in- 
surmountable barriers. The advantages that 
might acerue make the proposal worthy of 
trial. In the first place, the students would be 
studying composition as related to the subject 
of major interest. Secondly, the study of com- 
position would not be limited to the freshman 
year, but would extend throughout all the col- 
lege levels even into the graduate school. In 
other words, the plan involves not less work 
in English composition but a more intensive 
study for those who require it. Furthermore, 
if the proposal were put into effect, it would 
undoubtedly make other members of the staff 
more careful of their own written and oral 
expression. That is to say, there would be a 
veritable consciousness of English expression 
permeating the entire student body and faculty. 
Perhaps such a scheme may make the product 
of our colleges more worthy of the designation 
generally attached to their names. 

Atvin C. Evuricu 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A MORAL EQUIVALENT FOR THE 
CLASSICS 

In a recent number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Mr. J. S. Cleland called for a moral equivalent 
for the classics. His particular claim to high 
moral value for the classics left the present 
writer unimpressed for two reasons; first, be- 
cause the theories of transfer of training in- 
volved in his assumptions of value have not 
been supported by any of the considerable body 
of available experimental evidence on the ques- 
tions at issue, and, second, because, even if 
one were to grant that the classics did possess 
the power of generating habits of industry, 
accuracy and lucidity, they could hardly claim 
superiority in these respects to such subjects 
as physics, economies and chemistry, funda- 
mental sciences that are sufficiently difficult and 
precise and usually a part of any modern eur- 
riculum. 





999 


There is, however, a sense in which the 
abandonment of the classics may actually be 
involving us in a decided moral loss, par- 
ticularly upon the upper levels of educated 
leadership. This loss, if it oceurs at all, oceurs 
in the realm of ideas rather than in the realm 
of discipline. The student of an older genera- 
tion, when he was elever and able, stayed with 
his Latin and Greek long enough so that it 
eventually gave him access to and forced him 
to think through some of the great literature 
of the classical period. This literature has had 
the advantage of two thousand years of sifting 
by men of learning and discrimination, until 
that 
the schools represents only the noblest of all 
the great volume of material that must have 
been produced. The result was that the abler 
students during the classical period were nour- 
ished upon literary materials of high quality, 


infused for the most part with the most lofty 


which remains to be selected for use in 


of social and ethical ideals. 

The modern student, in contrast, unless he 
majors in literature or philosophy, spends most 
of his time upon text-books of very low literary 


quality and quite devoid of any lofty ethical 
Consider the vast output of decidedly 
second-rate material which is ground out to 
nourish the mind of the modern student in a 
college of commerce or medicine or education, 


ideals. 


and imagine its effect upon his literary taste 
and social ideals. It is possible that a certain 
deterioration in the average quality of modern 
educational and social leadership may be at- 
tributed to the fact that a man may secure a 
Ph.D or an M.D. without having the least 
familiarity either with the thought and spirit 
of classical antiquity or with that of his own 
age as it expresses itself outside his own narrow 
specialty. Seientifie beyond a doubt he is, a 
first essential, to be sure, but intelligent about 
human values he is not. For the would-be 
specialist of an elder day, Plato and Cicero and 
Vergil provided some essential educational 
values that it is now possible for an ambitious 
young specialist to miss entirely. 

If there be anything to these speculations at 
all, they do not imply that there is any value 
in the the classical 


languages which still persists for a year or two 


miserable grubbing at 
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is the modern high school, nor do they call for 
a return to six or seven years of labor on either 
or both of these languages. The implication 
would seem to be rather that the study of the 
languages themselves for any but potentia| 
specialists should be abandoned entirely, and 
the time now given to a miserably poor mastery 
of the tools should be devoted to a study of the 
vital content of the elassies in English transla. 
tions. Whatever may be done about classical 
thought, it would appear obvious that any in. 
dividual who expects to equip himself for lead. 
ership in any sphere of learning should be re. 
quired to acquaint himself with that which ap- 
pears most illuminating in modern thought, 
with such writings, say, as those of William 
James, of Dewey, Russell and Bergson, of the 
more thoughtful novelists and poets, and what- 
ever others there may be who ean illuminate 
modern life with clear thinking upon high 
levels. 

There is some cause for thinking that the 
modern high school, in its compromise between 
the old disciplines and the new understandings, 
has missed the real values of both. In order 
to introduce smatterings of physical and social 
science, and beginnings of vocational guidance, 
it has reduced the time given to the older sub- 
jects of ancient languages and mathematics to 
the point where the only possible values they 
could have are not even approached, and they 
have degenerated into utterly sterile disciplines 
that ean only be justified with discarded 
theories of mystic mental training. On the 
other hand, so much of the old has been re- 
tained that time does not remain to carry the 
sciences and the guidance activities to a point 
where they have any real functional value for 
most of the pupils. 

The ultimate solution, of course, will be the 
complete elimination of the older subjects in 
their present character. When this change is 
complete, the substitute for the classies will take 
the form of an attempt to introduce the pupil 
to the high and lucid thought of all ages, with- 
out any long and largely fruitless struggle 
with the languages in which that thought hap- 
pened to be first expressed. 

Roscoe PULLIAM 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

HARRISBURG, ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


pACIFIC COLONY SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES, 
CALIFORNIA 
To meet the need of school systems and insti- 
ns in the way of training personnel for 
teaching of mentally deficient children a 


leges, Claremont, California, in cooperation 

the Pacifie Colony, a state institution for 
tal defeetives near Pomona, California, and 
hort distance from the college campus at 


aremont. The development of this school is 


the line of the policy of Claremont Colleges, 
hile carrying on a general summer school, to 
‘ranize specialized schools for the more in- 


ticular fields. By this arrangement academic 
rk will be earried on at Claremont, and the 
‘ical work and practice teaching will be sup- 
ied by the opportunities furnished at the 
‘ifie Colony. Work done in the teaching 
subnormal children receive regular 
wademie eredit at Claremont Colleges. 

The opportunity for clinical work furnished 
by Paeifie Colony is very unusual, as it is the 
only state institution for the training of the 
mentally defeetive in Southern California. 
Moreover, these advantages will doubtless stead- 
ily increase as it is the purpose of the admin- 
istration now in charge to develop the program 
at this institution so that it will equal the most 
progressive training schools for the feeble- 
minded anywhere in the world. Cooperation 
with Claremont Colleges in the summer school 
has therefore been welcomed, and the com- 
bined facilities should not only make for prog- 
ress in carrying out this purpose but should 
also set this experience at the service of all 
officials and teachers occupied in this type of 
work. 

The direction of teacher training in the sum- 
mer school will be in eharge of Dr. Norman 
Fenton, direetor of Juvenile Research Bureau of 
the state of California, who will be related as 
a member of the faculty of Claremont Colleges. 

In addition to the opportunity for classroom 
contacts with mental defectives, the school will 
offer opportunities to students in the social 
sclences—psychology and kindred subjects— 
lor research investigations under expert gui- 
danee and for other interesting and valuable 


will 


experiences with the children at Pacific Colony. 
Assistance will be rendered by the staff of 
Paeifie Colony as occasion may offer. Addi- 
tional related subjects: will be offered by the 
staff of Claremont Colleges, thus affording the 
usual summer school privileges, as may be de- 
sired. 

The proposed program will also have the 
special advantage of the cooperation of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research, an 
organization of the State Department of Insti- 
tutions, under the immediate charge of Dr. 
Norman Fenton, who is so well known as an 
educational authority and who will direct teach- 
ing and research for the students of the summer 
school. The plan has also the approval of the 
director of state institutions, Dr. J. H. Toner, 
and the active cooperation of the superinten- 
dent of the colony, Dr. James B. Cutter, these 
authorities having placed the facilities of the 
colony at the service of this undertaking. 

Claremont Colleges, in offering this oppor- 
tunity for training to teachers, 
psychologists, social workers and others, be- 
lieves that it will meet a need for communities 
and institutions in the West, and that a con- 
siderable number of students will avail them- 
selves of this privilege of six-weeks’ first-hand 
contact with the feeble-minded and their prob- 
lems. The only other summer program of this 
sort in the United States is at the Vineland 
Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. The 
program at Vineland is offered in association 
with Rutgers University. The Summer Session 
at Pacifie Colony, which is about six miles from 
the campus of Claremont Colleges, will thus be 
an opportunity for institutional personnel and 
teachers not only in the state of California but 
also in the other states of the West. 

Summer school will begin the latter part of 
June, and inquiries regarding the program can 
be made to the Director of Summer Session, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 
Applications for admission to the school are 
now being taken. Information will be avail- 
able in pamphlet form, giving a detailed ac- 
count of the academic courses of Claremont 
Colleges and the concrete description of the 
teacher training and psychological and sociolog- 
ical program at Pacific Colony. 

KENNETH DUNCAN 


summer 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE POLICIES OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 


THE past few years have witnessed an in- 
creasing spirit of cooperation among American 
Problems common to two or more 
are studied together. Information is freely ex- 
changed, and joint programs undertaken, as, 
for example, by the General Education Board, 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the Carnegie 
Corporation in the library movement in the 
southeastern part of the United States, particu- 
larly with reference to the school library. 

It is not expected or desired that this tendency 
will lead toward uniformity of policy or pro- 
There is wide variety in the basie polli- 


foundations. 


cedure. 
cies of the different trusts. 

There is one matter, however, in which uni- 
formity is most desirable and it has not as yet 
been achieved. It is unfortunately true that 
there are still a number of trusts, some of large 
capitalization, which publish no reports and 
furnish no information as to their activities. It 
must be assumed that these organizations realize 
neither the essentially public nature of their 
responsibility as evidenced by exemption from 
taxation, nor the degree to which the attitude 
which they have adopted may tend to threaten 
publie confidence in the foundation as an in- 
strument of social usefulness. 

In general, the relations between the founda- 
tions and what may be ealled the grant-con- 
suming public have been steadily improving. It 
is no longer felt by applicants that obeisance 
need be made as a condition of receiving atten- 
tion, for it is recognized that the foundation is 
quite as anxious to find outstanding opportuni- 
ties for carrying out its trust as the applicant 
is eager to receive financial aid. It is also rec- 
ognized by reasonable people that only a small 
proportion of new applications ean possibly 
receive favorable consideration, not only be- 
cause of their number, but because in the dis- 
tribution of the limited funds at its disposal, a 
foundation must recognize continuing respon- 
sibilities toward activities to which it has con- 
tributed in previous years. 

There remains, however, one real difficulty in 


these relations, namely, the delay in receiving , 
definite response to an application falling 
within the recognized field of activity of the 
foundation in question. In most instances, the 
executive has a shrewd idea as to what the ult}. 
mate answer must be, but he has no right to ap. 
ticipate the action of his trustees, and if he js 
wise, he will not permit himself to do so. The 
boards themselves meet seldom, in some eases 
only twice a year, and when they do meet, their 
members naturally desire, and they should have, 
entire freedom of action within the terms of 
their charters. Just what solution will be 
reached is still problematical with many foun- 
dations.—Dr. Frederick P. Keppel in the An- 
nual Report of the Carnegie Corporation. 


CHANGING EMPHASIS 

Tue report of Dr. Frederick Keppel as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation calls attention 
to the reaction against lavish grants by fou- 
dations of wide scope for general research prv- 
grams and surveys, in favor of specific enter. 
prises conducted by individuals of recognized 
ability. This amounts to the endowment of per- 
sons with particular problems on their hands or 
in prospect. In pioneering days there was more 
daring in making use of men of promise, but 
the tendency has grown to demand credentials 
of academic respectability in the fear of pick- 
ing the wrong man, with the result that there 
is danger of reducing the chances of picking 
the right one. Against this a distinct effort is 
being made to give recognition and support t 
the highly gifted individual who fits into no pre. 
determined category. Certain foundations have 
already shown courage in making such selection 
and have in some instances been richly re 
warded. 

Another change in emphasis is likely to show 
results in another five years as a consequence of 
giving more aid relatively to tax-supported in- 
stitutions. During the last few years 92 per 
cent. of the contributions to higher education 
by the five large foundations went to privately 
endowed universities. That only 8 per cent. 
went to state universities was due, probably, 
in large degree to the feeling that their funds 
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are adequate. On the other hand, it is often 
more difficult to get funds for testing or dem- 
ystrating “the vitality of a new idea” in tax- 
supported institutions. Yet some of the most 
fruitful groups of scholars and research work- 
ers are to be found in them. It is to be in- 
ferred from the report that there will be a 
change in the percentage of distribution in 
their favor. 

Of wider interest is the emphasis given by 
the Carnegie Corporation to adult education. 
Less than a decade ago the first conference on 
this subject in this country was held in re- 
sponse to a eall which it issued. This led to 
the organization of the American Association 
for Adult Edueation, which has since served as 
a clearing house for information and as a 
sponsor of studies and experiments in this field. 
The growth of this idea has been due not to 
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any contention that it is a panacea for all 
political or social ills, but to the belief that 
study beyond the traditional period of school- 
ing may prove “not only profitable but pleasur- 
able.” This is significant not only as lengthen- 
ing the period of intellectual growth and crea- 
tive interest, but also as having its retroactive 
effect upon the teaching of the earlier years. 

To be especially noted this year is the atten- 
tion given to problems of reeducation arising 
from unemployment, “especially technological 
unemployment.” “Opportunity schools” and 
like ventures are also receiving special notice. 
The corporation still keeps at heart the library, 
which was of vital interest to Mr. Carnegie, 
and its new ventures relate themselves closely 
to that and seek to respond to the intellectual 
and practical needs of the many.—The New 
York Times. 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 

(GRANTS amounting to more than three and 
one half million dollars were voted by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York during the 
fiseal year 1930-31, according to the report of 
the President, Frederick P. Keppel, issued on 
February 20. Library interests, adult educa- 
tion, the fine arts, educational and scientific 
studies, research and publications benefited by 
the grants. During the year eight hundred and 
twenty applications for grants were considered. 
Of these, one hundred and ninety-six received 
favorable consideration and six hundred and 
twenty-four were declined. 

The library was of vital interest to Andrew 
Carnegie, the report states, and the corporation 
which he created has been, since its organization, 
and doubtless will continue to be, more closely 
identified with the library than with any other 
single activity falling within the term of its 
charter. 

During the year, at the request of the cor- 
poration, a group of librarians and others inter- 
ested in libraries surveyed the library field and 
presented a report analyzing modern conditions 
and trends. 

The distribution of funds for the enrichment 
of college libraries in the United States was con- 








tinued. During the year, a total of $797,000 
was voted to sixty-three institutions, these insti- 
tutions being widely scattered geographically, 
as is shown by gifts averaging $10,000 each to 
Mills College, California; Read College, Ore- 
gon; Rockford College, Illinois; Millsaps Col- 
lege, Mississippi, and Trinity College, Connee- 
ticut. 

Since the idea of adult education is new in 
this country, on recommendation of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, the cor- 
poration grants have been voted to organiza- 
tions willing to try out new methods of teach- 
ing and new approaches to students. During 
the last year the association, with the financial 
assistance of the corporation, has addressed 
itself particularly to problems arising from un- 
employment, especially technological unemploy- 
ment. At the present time a series of studies 
of opportunity schools and similar ventures is 
under way, the results of which will be made 
available to school boards, school officials and 
others interested. 

To encourage the recent interest of state uni- 
versities in the arts, the corporation made a 
grant of $100,000 to the State University of 
Iowa. Colgate University, Lawrence College, 
Monmouth College, Skidmore College and Tufts 
College were among the institutions receiving 
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The 
College Art Association, the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
also received grants amounting to $200,000. 


grants for the support of the fine arts. 


The corporation has continued its study of 
the educational services of American museums. 
The largest grants made were of $45,000, spread 
over a five-year period, to the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Art at Philadelphia, and of $50,000, 
likewise over a five-year period, to the American 
Association of A contribution of 
$30,000 was made to enable the Museums Asso- 
ciation (British) to conduct a much needed gen- 
erai survey of the museums in the British Do- 


Museums. 


minions and Colonies. 

Typical of the publications for which the cor- 
poration has been directly or indirectly respon- 
sible are the following: A List of Books for 
College Libraries, by Charles B. Shaw; The 
Edueation of Adult Prisoners, by A. H. Mace- 
Cormick; A Report on Architectural Educa- 
tion; A Study of Technical Institutes, and a 
Report on College Library Buildings. Twenty 
or more other studies financed in whole or in 
part by the corporation are now under way. 

President Keppel says in regard to non-de- 
“With few 
exceptions we have failed to stabilize this type 
of institution in the United States. Some, like 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute or the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, have 
changed their original purpose and have become 
degree-granting institutions. Few of those re- 
maining in the field have received adequate 
financial support, either from the communities 
in which they are situated or from general 
agencies. Meanwhile, we have been extrava- 
gantly using our engineering colleges to provide 
the routine parts of engineering and industrial 
service, although the example of England and 
the Continent proved that the training offered 
by the technical institute, which is relatively in- 
expensive both in money and in the time of the 
student, is quite sufficient to provide the per- 
sonnel for maintenance and operation of indus- 
try, as contrasted with engineering design and 
other high forms of profession activity. It has 
been found that there are, at present, approxi- 
mately one fiftieth as many technical institute 
men in manufacture as the employers say they 


gree granting technical institutes: 
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should have. An output of from 15,000 to 29. 
000 technical institute men could probably | 


Je 


absorbed annually in manufacture alone. [ox 
comprehensive estimates from the public uti; 
and transportation industries indicate deman) 


in proportion.” 

Grants amounting to $400,000 were made jy 
Canada and the British Colonies from a spe¢ia| 
fund provided by Mr. Carnegie. By means 
this fund, books on education and psychology 
have been distributed to educational institutions 
in Australia and New Zealand, a demonstratjoy 
of the possibilities of public library develop. 
ment in the Provinee of British Columbia hie 
been supported, and an adult education pro je¢ 
has been carried on in Newfoundland. The 
fund has supported a library school at McGill 
University and five “Jeanes” schools for the 
training of native supervisors in British Africa, 
Grants amounting to $1,200,000 have been made 
to Dalhousie University, King’s College and 
Acadia University. The fund has also sup. 
ported the activities of the Australian Counce 
for Educational Research. Forty-four visitor 
have come to the United States as guests of the 
corporation, and eleven have gone from this 
country to different parts of the British En- 
pire. 

A grant of $250,000 was made in 1931 to the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee of 
New York, $75,000 was contributed toward a 
cooperative study, under the auspices of the 
University of Minnesota, of the re-education ot 
the unemployed. Smaller grants were al 
made to the National Urban League, the New 
School for Social Researeh, Frontier Nursing 
Service, Church Peace Union, and other institu- 
tions. 


A PROFESSIONAL AND PATRIOTIC 
OBLIGATION! 

Conpitions that caused the world war ant 
that have contributed to so many other wars 
have not been destroyed by the peace treaties 
National lust for power and prestige, econotl 
rivalries, competition in armaments, imperialism 
involving the exploitation of weaker peopl, 
secret diplomacy and secret treaties, limitation 
of freedom of speech and freedom of the pres, 

1 Statement prepared in connection with the res” 


lutions introduced at the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
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ilated appeals to fear ahd hatred, propa- 
9 to conceal from the citizens of all na- 
ns the real motives behind many govern- 
acts and policies, are still active influ- 
ces in international relations, and are still 
menace to the peace of the world. 
Historians of high standing have studied and 
lyzed the thousands of new documents that 
have come to light since the close of the war, 
with the result that it is now certain that no 
e nation was solely responsible for the war. 
Moreover, it is plain that the masses of the 
ples of all the various nations were unaware 
‘ much that their respective statesmen were 
ining and are not to be held responsible for 
ereat catastrophe. There is a growing body 
of opinion that in the interests both of fairness 
ud of the general peace of the world the Ver- 
sailles treaties should be revised. This change 
sentiment is itself a historie fact that any 
work on contemporary history should record. 
Enlightened publie opinion based on accurate 
tiation is essential if future wars are to 


be avoided. No other nation is in a better 
position than our own to accept and to dissemi- 
nate the faets about the world war and about 
uternational conditions which may bring on war 
as they have made wars in the past. 

When the world war began, most Americans 
underlying 


} li+¢ 
ad little 


understanding of its 
causes, for the conventional history courses in 
uur schools had done little to give them an ade- 
quate understanding. Nor do most of them 
even now present with adequate realism the 
factors responsible for wars. Text-books in 
history and other subjects used in most of the 
publie and private schools of the United States 
still reflect more or less the distortions of war- 
time propaganda. They fail to reveal that mil- 
ions of eitizens in all nations were moved 
again and again to acts of supreme idealism 
and unselfishness by propaganda of interested 
groups controlling national policies. Not yet 
las the selfishness and the falseness of much of 
that propaganda been exposed in history texts. 
The duty of educators is clear. True patriot- 
is is not served by ignorance and refusal to 
lace tacts and problems. The patriot can truly 


serve his country only if he is intelligent enough 
'o know how to meet the problems that confront 
School history should, there- 


im as a citizen. 
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fore, include an intelligent effort to arrive at 
essential facts involved in the significant crises 
of the past in order to prepare our people to 
deal intelligently and justly with the crises of 
the future. Intelligent patriotism and consider- 
ation for our true national interests, as well as 
sound ethies, therefore, make it a professional 
obligation of the administrators of American 
schools to see that the text-books in history and 
other appropriate fields present truthfully and 
adequately the chief factors and influences oper- 
ating in world affairs and producing the prob- 
lems of peace and war, that they emphasize such 
fundamental facts as the foregoing paragraphs 
set forth, that they make it clear that economic 
crises and unemployment usually follow wars 
bringing insecurity and suffering to millions, 
and that they record the existence of a con- 
viction on the part of many Americans that the 
United States has an obligation with respect to 
leadership in the reduction of armaments by in- 
ternational agreement. 

These facts are known to the well-informed 
citizens of the United States and of other na- 
tions. In the face of the present perils to the 
economic welfare of all the world and to the 
peace and security of all nations, it is both a 
patriotic duty and our special obligation as edu- 
cators to face all the facts honestly and coura- 
geously. Only enlightened public opinion, based 
on accurate information and full and free dis- 
cussion of facts and issues, can give to our na- 
tion real and adequate security. Dissemination 
of vital facts with honest discussion of the issues 
they involve is a major responsibility of the 
nation’s schools. 

To aid in meeting that responsibility at this 
critical time is the high obligation of every 
teacher and school administrator in the nation. 

(Signed) CHARLES A. BEARD 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Boyp H. Bopg 
JESSE H. NEWLON 
CLYDE R. MILLER 
HEBER HARPER 
J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 
Frank E. SPAULDING 
Puiuip W. Cox 
James T. SHOTWELL 
Frank P. GRAHAM 
Rouio G. ReyNoLps 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PRECAUTIONS AND PROCEDURE IN letters (E, D, C, B, A) corresponding to spe. 
NORMAL GRADING! fied divisions of the grading scade, say 0 to 6) 
Ir is generally conceded that sounder theory Q to 70, 70 to 80, 80 to 90, 90 to 100, respec. 
_ painstaking and systematie procedures tively; (4) when the number of students js 
than those current are necessary if the appli- i - : ee 
eation of the normal distribution to student = prac set aioe vanes 
grading is to be a valid and effective device for area of the corrected normal eurve lying re 
the improvement of instruction. The present tho corresponding scale division, say 5 per cent 
reference is to two precautions that seem to 26 per cent., 40 per cent., 25 per cent., 5 wm 
be especially needed. cent., respectively; (5) if there is then a he 
First, students should not be graded solely agreement between the sets of actual anj 
on the basis of their class rank, as is often done. theoretical proportions, the indications for pe 
(That is, the first 5 per cent. are given grade teaching and good grading are favorable, sees 
A, the second 25 per cent. are given grade B, wise unfavorable. But before deciding that 
and so on). The error is that no relation is the distribution of grades is abnormal, vile 
established between the proportion of students things should be done. 
placed in any grade group and the spread of (1) Allowance must be made for the num. 
achievement for the group. In statistical lan- 4, of students in the class. It is advisable for 
guage, there is no connection between the ,aninistrators to furnish instructors with ; 
divisions of the area of the normal curve and table, like Table I, showing permissible varis. 
the divisions of its base line. Such arbitrarily 
assigned proportions obviously can not indicate TABLE I 
whether or not students are achieving accord- 


. . . re VARIATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS Wuxo0 
ing to their native abilities, and they can not : sintlhoie 


SHOULD GeT EACH GRADE IN CLASSES OF 


serve as an index or guide of instruction, either ‘eetesiaiamitin Metalic nian iets aimee 
for teachers or for administrators. ences - Sample 
n a 


Second, even when the above objection is met, 
each class should not be taken as sufficient to ~ eine 





Number of 


itself, and its average used as a basis for the students F,E D Cc B A 

distribution of grades within the class, as is in class 

frequently recommended. The reason is that $5 °&®&Otol Oto 2. 1to 3 Oto 2 Oto 

the standard of achievement and difficulty of 10 Otol lto 4 3to 6 lto 4 0 

tests must be kept constant from class to class, 15 Otol 2to 5 4to 8 2to 5 Otol 

in order that the disturbing factors which must 20 Oto2 3to 7 6tol0 3to 7 Ot 
25 0to2 4to 8 8tol3 4to 8 Oto: 


be watched (e. g., lack of student effort, poor 


teaching, student selection, ete.), may be de- 30 Oto3 5tol0 Y9tol5 Stold Vto: 


35 O0to3 6toll i11ltol17 6toll Oto 


tected and controlled. ‘ 
‘ ° e ( d 7 3 te 

To avoid these and other fallacies in the use ” lto3 7tol3 18to19 7 told 

of the normal curve, the following steps are 4 lto4 8tol4 15to21 Stol4 lt! 

ns , ne ee 50 1lto4 9told 17to24 9told 1to4 





suggested: (1) Students are graded according 
to clear-cut (chiefly true-false) standardized 
tests that, when other factors are properly con- 
trolled, have been found to distribute grades 
in agreement with the normal curve, corrected 
for selection, among large numbers of students 
in many similar classes, using a percentage scale 
say from 0 to 100; (2) the students’ numerical 
grades are arranged in descending order; (3) 
they are divided into groups represented by 


1 Research Paper No. 275, Journal] Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


tions in the proportions of students that should 
receive each grade in classes of different sizes 

(2) If non-standardized tests are used, shift 
all grades by an equal amount that gives tle 
most normal distribution possible, keeping equ‘! 
seale divisions (say 10 points) for each grade 
letter. A sliding seale can easily be made t 
expedite this step. 

(3) Revise grades slightly (not over ° 
points) by personal estimate of students further 
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rove the normal distribution, if neces- 


+ mt 
oO it} 
i 


(4) If grades still do not agree with a normal 
distribution, the following hypotheses should be 
tested: 

4, Examination too hard or too easy: In- 
dicated by too high or too low grades, other 
factors controlled. Remedy: Standardized tests, 
so that 90 to 100 per cent. of questions are 
answered correctly by 5 per cent. of students, 
80 to 89 per cent. by an additional 25 per cent. 
of students, 70 to 79 per cent. by an additional 
40 per cent. of students, 60 to 69 per cent. by 
an additional 25 per cent. of students, and 0 to 
59 per cent. by an additional 5 per cent. of 
students, under properly controlled conditions. 

B. Students a selected sample: Indicated 
by skewed distribution of grades over several 
tests, other factors controlled. Check by mental 
tests (IQ’s) and average grades of students se- 
cured from examiner’s office. 

C. Lack of student effort: Indicated by 
poor showing of those guilty, by grade lapses 
and pick-ups, by easy misses, by contrast with 
students known to be trying, ete. Inconsis- 
teney of students’ grades is shown by rank cor- 
relations, and by disagreement between grades in 
this class with the IQ’s and average grades of 
its members obtained from examiner’s office. 
Suspected students will often admit lack of 
effort. Remedy: Special efforts to arouse in- 
terest; personal conferences; accurate grading; 

D. Course too hard for students, due to poor 
preliminary training: Indicated by poor show- 
ing, and by inquiry into or test of students’ 
earlier training. Remedy: Make up deficiencies 
before going further. 

E. Poor teaching: Indicated by poor show- 
ing of this and other classes, when other fac- 
tors are accounted for; by inquiry into peda- 
gogical methods; ete. 

F. Other Causes. 


THomas C. McCormick 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
ATHLETICS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THis paper reports the results of an investi- 
gation attempting to reveal any relationship 
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existing between interschool athletic participa- 
tion and scholastic achievement among boys 
graduating from University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Data have been col- 
lected on 174 boys who were graduated during 
the seven year period ending June, 1931. 

Reeords of athletic participation have been 
taken from the school annual, published by the 
senior class. Five athletic sports have been 
included, namely, football, basketball, baseball, 
track and swimming. One point has been as- 
signed to a boy for each team on which he 
played for one season. 

As a measure of scholastic achievement, an 
honor point average for each individual has 
been computed from quarter marks earned 
throughout high school. The rather common 
practice of assigning 3 honor points for an 
“A,” 2 honor points for a “B,” 1 honor point 
for a “C,” none for a “D,” and —1 for a “fail- 
ure,” has been followed. 

As a measure of intelligence, scores on five 
group tests administered to each individual at 
or just prior to the time of high-school en- 
trance have been employed to compute I.Q.’s. 
These I.Q.’s have been equated by Miller’s 
method! to obtain values comparable to Terman 
group I.Q.’s. Of the five equated I.Q.’s avail- 
able for each boy, the mid-score has been taken 
as the best measure of intelligence.” 

Despite the fact that the athletie participa- 
tion scores form a truncated distribution of 
relatively narrow range, as will be seen from 
Table I, the product moment correlation for- 
mula seems to furnish the best means of dis- 
covering what relationships exist between extent 
of participation in athletics, achievement and 
intelligence. Zero order coefficients obtained are 
as follows: 


Extent of participation and honor 


point average .. _ — .08 = .05 
Extent of participation and I.Q. — .21+ .08 
Honor point average and I.Q. + .53 + .03 


When partial correlation is employed to elimi- 
nate the effect of intelligence, the first order co- 


1W. 8S. Miller, ‘‘ The Variations and Significance 
of Intelligence Quotients Obtained from Group 
Tests,’’ Jour. of Ed. Psych., 15: 359-366, 1924. 
2In case of eight boys, Stanford-Binet was em- 
ployed instead of the 5 group tests. 
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efficient between participation and honor point 
average is found to be +.03. Zero order co- 
efficients computed for the group of 101 boys 
who were members of at least one athletic team 
differ little 


They are: 


during their high-school career, 


from those given above. 
Total participation and honor point 
average — .07 
Total participation and I.Q. — 33 = 
TABLE I 
EXTENT OF ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION OF 174 
ScHOooL Boys 


Total 
season’s 
participa-0 
tion 5 
sports 


1 2 3 45678 910111213 141516 


N 73 32161713872410 0 


A further analysis of the data has been made 
by grouping athletes according to the sport in 
which they engaged. Members of each of these 
froups were then matched on I.Q. with boys 
who had taken no part in interschool athleties. 
That a comparison of honor point averages of 


TABLE II 
A COMPARISON OF HonoR POINT AVERAGE OF 
GROUPS OF ATHLETES AND NON-ATHLETES 
OF EquaL MENTAL ABILITY 


Mean Diff. in 
Hr. a6.P. 


ay. av. 


1.Q. 
Mean 


115.3 1.117 -.031 


115.8 1.148 


Football 
Non-athletes 


Basketball 35 113.0 1.136 


Non-athletes 35 113.8 1.139 


Baseball 9 113. 


Non-athletes 9 112.8 1.007 


1.181 
1.319 


Track 31 118.! 
Non-athletes 31 113. 
Swimming 25 116.7 1.075 
Non-athletes 1.125 
1.101 
1.223 
1.161 
1.315 


2 sports or more 5 
Non-athletes 


3 sports or more 
Non-athletes 
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these paired groups reveals no significant dif. 
ferences between participants in any sport and 
non-athletes of equal mental ability is seep 
from Table II. A similar comparison of boys 
engaging in two or more sports with nop. 
athletes reveals only a slight difference in honor 
points. When the 21 boys who have taken 
part in at least 3 sports are matched with non. 
athletes, the difference in achievement is stil] 
such as might readily oceur by chance. 

While generalizations upon these data must 
be subject to the limitations imposed by the 
small numbers of eases, and also to any con. 
stant error in marks favoring either athletes 
or non-athletes, the following conclusions may 
be advanced for situations such as that existing 
at University High School. 


(1) There is a slight tendency for boys of high 
intelligence to engage least in interschool athletics, 

(2) Boys who play on teams engaging in inter- 
school athletic contests receive marks approxi- 
mately equal to those received by boys of equal 
mental ability who are not members of such teams, 

(3) Boys engaging in more than one sport re- 
ceive marks approximately the same as those of 
non-athletes of equal mental ability. 

(4) There is no evidence that boys engaging in 
any particular sport differ markedly in achieve- 
ment from boys engaging in any other sport. 

F. H. Fincu 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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